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Close of the Volume. 





ANOTHER year has been added to our labors, which com- 
pletes the rweNTy-FiRsT, since an early formed love for 
agricultural pursuits, and a firm conviction that no branch 
of industry so much needed the aid of the press, induc- 
ed us to embark in the then new enterprise of an Agri- 
cultural Journal. We were, at that period, almost alone, 
and the support received for the first two or three 
years, would have driven less sanguine hearts from the 
field in despair; but finding a few who appreciated our 
efforts, and extended to us their sympathy, we persever- 
ed until we saw our favorite GENESEE FARMER increase 
in circulation, from a few hundreds in 1831 and ’32, to 
seventeen thousand in 1839, when it was united with Tur 
Cuttivator. We deem it no inore than just to name, 
among those to whom we were most indebted for aid and 
sympathy, Jupcr Burt, of Albany, Hon. Dan BrapLey 
and Wituis Gaytorp, of Onondaga county, men whose 
early and strenuous efforts in the cause of agricultural 
improvement should make their memory duly cherished, 
—Davip Tuomas, of Cayuga county, Lewis F. Atten, 
of Erie county, and Lyman B. Lanawortuy, of Monroe 
county, all of whom, by their constant and valuable con- 
tributions, did much to give character to our Journal, 
and place it on a firm basis. 

Then—in 1831—there were but three or four agricul- 
tural papers in the Union, and these had a very limited 
circulation, and but few Agricultural Societies. Scarce- 
ly a book onrural affairs could be procured, because 
there was no demand forthem. Farmers had little am- 
bition, and their farms, with rare exceptions, were rapid- 
ly deteriorating. 

Now, Agricultural Papers and Books are scattered 
broadcast over our land, and the demand for information 
taxes science and experimental industry to the utmost. 
The wonderful achievements of American ingengity, ener- 
gy, and intelligence, are nowhere more distinctly per- 
ceptible than in the change in the agricultural aspect of 
the Union. Along side of the roads, whose iron-bands 
unite our most distant cities, upon the banks of the riy- 
ers and canals, whose waters bear away the products of 
our soil, there have been springing up intelligent, think- 
ing farmers. We see proof of this in the crowded fairs, 
in which states vie with each other in the fruit of their 
labors, in the usefulness of their inventions, in the beauty 
and superiority of their domestic animals. Neighbors, 
towns, counties, states and nations, are all ambitious to 
excel in this first-born of arts, and to add new dignity 


to a profession as stable as the soil it cultivates, as wide 
as the earth it tills. Science boasts not now so much of 
the wonderfulness and intricacy of its results, as of their 
useful and practical bearing. Giving each feature of 
this progressive age its proper consideration, we must be 
aliowed to rank advance in Agriculture as among the first 
of our national improvements. 

From all this we gather abundant reward for past ex- 
ertion, and increasing encouragement for the future. The 
science of Agriculture is yet in its infancy. A mere frac- 
tion of the farming population are aroused to the work 
of improvement, and who can say that his desire for 
knowledge on this subject is satisfied? The past should 
only teach us what mighty results continued effort may 
bring out of the future. There are momentary demands 
that once met, are never again heard of. There are fluc- 
tuating interests, that demand auxiliaries as variable, but 
there are also fixed and deeper demands which can never 
be fully supplied,—interests which cannot be pressed 
home too closely, or consulted too much. History, as 
well as experience, teaches that no scheme can be carried 
into successful execution, that is not vitally connected 
with the permanent well-being of the country. That 
an improved and fertile soil, and cultivated, resolute, ac- 
tive laborers on it, are the sine qua non of a prosperous 
nation and a happy people, no one will deny. To satisfy 
the demand for reliable information—to direct inquiry, 
—to incite investigation,—to form a correct taste on sub- 
jects of agricultural interest, and to perfect a system of 
husbandry, are our aims. In the variety, worth, and 
amount of matter we present, we are determined not to 
be out-done. To meet, as far as possible, the wants of 
the age,—to deserve the support and co-operatior of those 
to whose interests we devote our best efforts, is ourepur- 
pose. 

It is then with little regret that we see the close of 
another volume of THE CuttivaTor, for it brings renew- 
ed hope that the seed it has sown will spring up and bear 
a richer harvest than any of its predecessors; and we shall 
enter upon our next year’s labors in the full confidence 
that we shall deserve and receive the co-operation and 
aid which has been so liberally and increasingly bestowed 
upon our efforts during the TWENTY-ONE years now 
brought to their close. 











(o> Weare preparing a Picrortat Aumanac for 1852, 
which will form the first thirty-two pages of our next 
volume, and be sent with the January number to all our 





subscribers. 
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Agriculture of Illinois and Iowa.—No 2. 


BY W. G. EDMUNDSON, 








CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE WHEAT Crop. 
—The past season, owing to the cold and frequent rains 
that occurred during the spring and early summer 
months, has been very unfavorable for both spring 
and winter varieties of wheat. The country was com- 
pletely submerged with water and mud, for a period 
of at least three months, and on the valleys and high 
table lands, the crops of wheat, corn and oats, proved 
an entire failure throughout a breadth of territory equal 
to the area of the arable land of New-York. The early 
settlers of the country have no recollection of a similar 
rise of waters; and indeed the damage to the crops from 
this source, excepting on some of the low river bottom 
lands, is not to be apprehended in future seasons, any 
more than the inhabitants of eastern states, might with 
propriety anticipate occasionally a similar catastrophe. 
In an average of seasons, the natural tendency indicated 
by the topographical formation of the western prairies, 
would be a short supply of summer rains, rather than 
an excess; and this fact is here mentioned to allay mis- 
apprehensions that may be formed, by those interested 
in the progress of the west, based upon the losses sus- 
tained to the agriculture and commerce of this vast and 
interesting region of country the present season. 

The wheat plant, as all experienced cultivators will ad- 
mit, delights in a dry porous soil, one that will not hold 
any superabundance of water that may fall from the 
heayens on or near the surface, like a basin; but will al- 
low, after the active soil becomes sufficiently saturated, 
the balance to either pass off over the surface, or else 
settle down into a porous gravelly subsoil a sufficient dis- 
tance from the presence of the roots of plants to prevent 
any serious injury. Besides this, with proper farming, 
a dry summer is always more propitious on this continent 
for winter wheat than a wet one. For these reasons, and 
many others that in due course of time we shall fully 
mention, we felt warranted in arriving at the conclusion, 
that the day is not far distaut when the anticipations 
formerly entertained of the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
becoming the most productive granary of the world, will 
be fully realised. The qualities of the soil, the influences 
of climate and the geographical position of the country, 
all conspire to make our prediction, among the easiest 
possible things to be accomplished. Abundant crops of 
the delicate descriptions of grain will not, however, grow 
spontaneously, but by investing the same amount of skill 
and capital in their cultivation and management, a larger 
yield may in an average of seasons be produced, than 
ean be done in the Union. Although rains were so 
abundant the present season as to drown out the cropsin 
the valleys, yet on all high rolling lands the average yield 





of wheat would range from 15 to 25 bushels per acre, 
where any thing like justice was done the crop in the 
preparation of the soil. Rust, on either winter or 
spring wheat, was by no means common, and the | 
weather was of that peculiar damp and warm character | 
that would have predisposed the crop in New-York to | 
that disease. This great bane to the wheat growing in- 
terests of Pennsylvania, New-York and New England | 





states, is not considered by the farmers of Illinois and 
Iowa, as among the necessary contingencies to check their 
success in growing wheat crops. This is deeidedly a fa- 
vorable omen, and it is one that has a greater influence on 
our mind than any other in producing the convietion, 
that the wheat growing power of these states are by no 
means understood by those who eagerly advise the farm- 
ers to cease growing breadstuffs, and turn their attention 
to the cultivation of corn, to grazing, and other branches 
of agriculture. It is proper here to state, however, that 
there are sections of country that are quite too level for 
the profitable growth of wheat, but by far the greater 
portion of the arable lands are adapted by nature for this 
crop. Indeed, judging from what we have already seen, 
we should conclude that a much greater proportion of 
those states may be denominated wheat soils, than could 
be claimed by either Ohio or New-York. 

The timber invariably skirts along the rivers and 
streams, and in proportion as the streams get smaller the 
breadth of timber widens. Along the Mississippi, Illi- 
nois, Fox, Rock, Desmoines, Cedar and other rivers of 
the largest size, only from one to five miles in width of 
timber are skirted along their borders; but as soon as 
the traveller reaches the source of those streams, where 
an abundance of springs almost invariably abound and 
the country becomes beautifully undulating and frequent. 
ly interspersed with small living streams, few or no large 
prairies are found, and the timber and prairie land are 
nearly equally divided. Wherever large streams or ri- 
vers run nearly parallel to each other, the timbered land 
as has already been stated, is scarce; but at the head of 
those rivers or streams, nature has wisely arranged a 
beautiful high rolling country, thickly interspersed with 
never failing springs and an abundance of enduring wa- 
ter power for hydraulic purposes; and besides the prairie 
and woodlands are so beautifully divided that no one 
need be at either much expense or trouble in owning a 
farm which in point of beauty and quality has no rivals 
in any other country through which we have previously 
travelled. 


To those who have never seen a prairie country, words 
would fail in appropriately portraying their beauty soas 
to convey any thing like an accurate impression of their 
vastness and grandeur. A prairie ten miles in breadth 
and fifty in length, may be’considered an average size 
for those that stretch along the larger branches of such 
rivers as Illinois, Rock and Demoines. But the Mississip- 
pi and Illinois rivers afford prairies many hundred miles 
in length and from twenty to forty miles in breadth. 
These large prairies are not desirable for arable culture, 
from the fact that the entire absence of timber gives 
them a perfectly monotonous appearance, so much so that 
it is painful to the eye to behold them; and besides the 
cost of getting a supply of timber for buildings is so great 
that for some time to come they will not be sought after 
by capitalists or be brought into cultivation. A prairie 
from three to five miles in width and some twenty miles 
in length is among the prettiest rural sights we have yet 
had the good fortune of beholding. In almost every in- 
stance where prairies of this size have come under our 
observation, they have presented a beautiful undulating 
appearance, rolling back in both directions from the 
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woodland, in a style that would thoroughly captivate the 
mind of every true admirer of nature, until the summit 
level was attained, When an unbroken stretch of high 
level table land intervened between the undulating por- 
tions, ranging from two to three miles in breadth, and as 
far in the distance lengthwise of the prairie as the eye 
could behold, without being able to distinguish any ob- 
object other than herds of sleek fat cattle grazing on the 
rich herbage so bounteously supplied by the hand of Pro- 
vidence. Bordering these prairies, ravines repeatedly 
join on to the belt of woodlands, which act as feeders to 
the streams, and carry off the over supply of water that 
falls in shape of rains, Since the white man has taken 
possession of the country, great care has been observed 
to prevent the fires from running over the prairies, as 
was formerly the case, when the red man of the forest 
owned the country. These ravines in almost every in- 
stance, have become skirted with a young growth of 
beautiful timber, in many instances a mile in width, and 
frequently from one to five miles in length, and occur- 
ring in favorable distances of from two to five miles apart, 
have a charming influence in imparting a rich and health- 
ful appearance to the rural landscape, that can neither be 
imagined nor described. 

There is at this time a much greater supply of wood, 
in Illinois especially, than was the case fifteen years ago. 
This supply will go on increasing, until in the lapse of 
twenty years timber will be sufficiently abundant for ag- 
ricultural purposes. What is now much wanted is a 
thick growth of young timber around each quarter sec- 
tion of prairie, averaging some six rodsin width. This 
could be obtained at a trifling cost, and in ten years 
the timber would attain the average height of fifteen feet, 
and would not only add to the beauty of the country, but 
would shelter the fields from the raking winds of winter, 
and ultimately be the means of supplying the country 
with an abundance of wood for ruel and building purpo- 
ses. Live fences, where timber is scarce, are the best 
and cheapest for a prairie country; and at an early day 
we shall give our views in full, accompanied with some 
practical directions on this somewhat new and important 
branch of business to American farmers. 


At the head of nearly all the streams we have yet visi- 
ted, a wide range of country, lying between the heavy 
timbered land and the prairies, occurs, which is here de- 
nominated ‘‘ barrens.” The quality of the soil and the 
timber grown upon it, greatly resemble those of the oak 
openings, so distinguished for the growth of wheat and 
clover, in Genesee and Monroe counties, New-York, with 
the difference in favor of those of the west, that the 
ground is much richer in vegetable mold, from the fact 
that a vast growth of prairie grass, where the timber is 
thin, is usually seen. This deep vegetable soil, ranging 
from four to ten inches in depth, would relieve the farm- 
ers in a great measure from the necessity of employing 
gypsum as a top dressing on their clover crops, which in 
the east has been found indispensible for the success of 
the clover and the succeeding wheat crop. We learn 
from reliable sources that the barren lands so called uni- 
formly are located at the head waters of all the streams 
of the west. These to our mind are the most valuable 
lands of the country; and for the cultivation of clover 
and wheat, and for the pasturage of sheep, will some 
day be as much appreciated, as has become the eele- 
brated soil of Wheatland, New-York. It is proper here 
to remark that on the barrens, or oak openings, clover 
and sheep, are employed as the agents by which the fer- 
tilizing properties of the soil are replenished and enlarged, 
converting a naturally poor or barren dry soil, in process 
of time to one so rich and fertile and in every respect 
adapted to the crop, as to produce in an average of sea. 
sons from twenty to forty bushels of the finest quality of 
wheat per acre. These lands may now be had for from 
one to three dollars per acre, and indeed are thought in 
most cases unworthy of cultivation. 

There is ordinarily sufficient timber upon this quality 
of land to fence it, and the clearing, plowing and grub- 
bing will cost from $6 to $8 per acre—which with a fee 
simple title, will bring it up to a price ranging from 
twelve to fifteen dollars per acre under fence and in crop. 








The first year it will produce about fifteen bushels of 
wheat per acre, and the second year it should be summer 
fallowed by plowing once in autumn and twice in summer, 
and sowed with wheat in the early part of September, 
at the rate of two bushels per acre. With the wheat 
crop, the land should be seeded with clover and timothy 
and pastured or mowed, the first year, and the second 
year’s clover pastured till midsummer, and the clover 
sod in the early part of August plowed as deep as pos- 
sible for wheat—once plowing only would be necessary, 
and by breaking up the clover sod at least one month be- 
fore the period for sowing, the ground will become suf- 
ficiently pulverized to be seeded with a drilling machine, 
which in all cases may be advantageously employed, when 
the land is clear and in a high state of cultivation. 

The foregoing is as nearly as possible the plan of cul- 
tivation we should practice, were we to attempt success- 
fully to grow wheat on a large or small scale, on the 
barrens of Illinois and Iowa. In an average of seasons, 
it would be reasonable to expect at least thirty bushels 
of first quality of wheat per acre, and the land for an 
almost indefinite period of time would continue to yield 
that or a greater quantity in periods of three years. If 
the whole of the clover was fed on the ground it would 
ultimately become so rich that damage would be expe. 
rienced from an excessive amount of straw, but askillful 
operator would then either cut a crop of hay in one of 
the two years that it would be in clover sod, or else in 
each breaking up plow from two to three inches deeper 
than the previous plowing until the soil became broken 
and friable to the depth of from twelve to fifteen inches. 
The soil, both surface and subsoil, on the barrens, is of a 
dry warm nature, and the surface isin all cases sufticient- 
ly undulating to constitute it in an eminent degree among 
the best wheat lands of this Union; yet we find that it is 
a perfect drug in the market, so much so that much of 
it can be had at Congress price, within a convenient dis- 
tance of large and populous villages and settlements. The 
wheat plants on those barrens, are not so liable to be 
winter killed as on the prairies, and now and then a farm- 
er, with whom we conversed on the subject, acknowledged 
that those lands might some day be brought into profita- 
ble cultivation. 


The difficulty of growing in an average of years a high- 
ly remunerative crop of wheat, on a deep, rich, prairie 
soil, is much greater than what would be experienced 
under the foregoing treatment, on lands in a state of na- 
ture, so poor that it is thought at the present time to be 
so worthless that it would not pay the cost of clearing, 
fencing, and cultivation. These difficulties, however, are 
not of that nature as to make them insurmountable by a 
scientific farmer, or one, rather, who understands adapt- 
ing his soil to the requirements of the particular crops 
he attempts to cultivate. Winter killing by winter and 
spring frosts; the blowing of the small particles of the 
soil on the surface, thus exposing the roots of the plants 
to the action of the rays of sun, and to frosts; and the al- 
most total absence of snow, by which no protection is 
given to the wheat crops during winter, are among the 
serious obstacles that a western prairie farmer has to con- 
tend with, provided he makes the business of wheat grow- 
ing a primary object. These may be sufficiently obviat- 
ed by a clever process of engineering, if the term be ad- 
missible in this instance, so as to secure, in ordinary ca- 
ses, favorable results. Deep culture is a prominent fea- 
ture by which a moderately deep vegetable soil can be 
fitted for the success of the winter wheat plants. In all 
cases where it is practicable to bring to the surface from 
two to three inches of clay, no reasonable effort should 
be spared to effect that object. The late autumn months, 
if other things be equal for the performance of this la- 
bor, are the best calculated to ameliorate an inactive soil, 
from the fact that the frosts of winter have a more per- 
fect mechanical action on stubborn, or inert soils, than 
any other agency. In all cases where very deep plowing 
is attempted, with a view of ultimately preparing the 
soil for winter wheat, the fall or winter should be cho. 
sen for the performance of the work. As autumn plow. 
ing is ordinarily done, it frequently not only does no good, 
but a palpable damage is done the soil for the succeeding 
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crop. If plowed in flat beds, or lands, with few or no 
parallel furrows for the water to pass off from the sur- 
face, the freezing and thawings during winter and spring 
will cause the mass to run together, and in the spring, in- 
stead of breaking up fine and mellow, the soil will be 
cloddy, and totally unfitted for profitable cropping. 
Narrow lands with deep water furrows, appear necessary 
to obviate this evil; but on some soil the natural tenden- 
cy is to wash along the furrows so as to make deep 
trenches, unfitting the land in many instances for crop- 
ping, without a large expenditure be made in reducing 
the surface to a perfect level. This influence of course 
must be guarded against, and it would be better not to 
attempt autumn plowing or deep-water furrowing unless, 
a great advantage would certainly accrue from them. 
The best method with which we are practically acquainted 
for deepening soils, is a species of deep trench plowing 
which is entirely unknown in the western country, and 
which, if neatly done, would act like a charm in pulver- 
izing, and in changing the wild and adhesive character of 
new prairie soils. A plow that will naturally turn a fur- 
row of fifteen inches, is set to turn thirty inches, and 
consequently only one half of the thirty are turned. The 
fifteen inches acted upon by the plow is made to rest 
neatly upon the portion not turned, so that the two ex- 
treme edges are brought exactly together. If the furrow 
be turned six inches in depth, the frost and atmosphere 
will act upon a surface of forty-two inches, instead of thir- 
tyin the ordinary case. The whole surface of the field 
would then present a trenched or ribbed appearance, 
exposing a much larger surface to the action of frost than 
would ordinarily be the case, and at distances of thirty 
inches would be a deep drain, which would thoroughly 
carry off any surplus water that might otherwise remain 
on the surface. In addition to this, a sub-soil plow might 
be made to pass along each furrow to the depth of six or 
eight inches, which would still deepen the soil, and by 
mixing the sub-soil, thus tempered by frost and the at- 
mospheric influences, a consistency would be given to the 
whole surface acted upon, which would eminently fit it 
for the production of wheat or any other crops, with 
much less labor than would be required if the common 
method had been practiced. Sod thus broken, by the 
two surfaces being brought evenly together, will undergo 
a more perfect decomposition than by any other process. 
The furrows being so close together, and nnmerous, will 
prevent the svil washing to any extent, and when plowed 
crosswise in the spring, the work may be commenced 
much earlier than land not thus treated, and the whole 
will be reduced to the finest possible tilth. 

To prevent winter-killing of wheat, a fresh inverted 
clover sod, turned up in narrow lands; a liberal seeding 
of about two bushels per acre; early sowing; and drilling 
in the seed in rows about nine inches asunder, are among 
the mose feasible plans we are prepared to recommend to 
the favorable attention of those who may attempt to grow 
this crop extensively on a prairie soil. Where the iand 
is properly prepared for the use of the drill, it will per- 
form an important office, such as no other implement 
could effect with so little cost. The plants being in rows, 
become stronger than if scattered promiscuously over the 
ground; the roots intertwine in each other so perfectly 
that the frost can not remove the one without the others; 
the tops of plants form anumbrella covering, which pro- 
tects the roots from early and late frosts, and hence the 
crop will arrive at an earlier maturity; and the free cir- 
culation of air between the rows impartsa hard outer sur- 
face to the straw, which will naturally aid it to resist the 
attack of rust and fungus productions. Some, we are 
aware, will object to sowing two bushels of seed per acre 
on a rich prairie soil, but if the system of culture we have 
hastily submitted for public trial and criticism be tested, 
we pledge our word for it that in nine cases out of ten 
the result will be highly favorable, and when the system 
becomes generally practiced, the ery of hard times will 
be among the things that were. Keokuck, Iowa, 








Get in wood for fuel before snow fallsdeep. See that 
animals are well sheltered. 





State Cattle Show at Baltimore. 


We are indebted to our friend Dr. G. B. Smiru, of 
Baltimore, for the following notice of this show, which 
appears, from all accounts, to have been one of the best 
ever held in the country. 





FourtH ANNvAL Catrte SHow AnD EXHIBITION oF 
THE Marytanp Aa. Society.—This great exhibition 
commenced on Tuesday the 21st of October, and closed 
on Friday evening the 24th. It was the most splendid 
affair that has ever taken place in this State, and ac- 
cording to the opinion of many good judges, superior to 
anything of the kind that has ever occurred in the United 
States. At all events it is difficult to conceive how, or 
in what point, it could have been surpassed anywhere. 
The writer of this has been familiar with such scenes for 
thirty years, in all parts of the country; and has care- 
fully read details of those in Europe, but, taken as a 
whole, he is free to say the Maryland display of 1851 was 
unrivalled. In only two.points this affair did not equal 
some of the Northern shows: Beef Cattle and Visitors. 
The first was strangely neglected by the graziers within 
our jurisdiction,—who supply the best beef in the world, 
and to whom the Philadelphia and New-York victuallers 
are indebted for a very large portion of their best sup- 
plies.. Even in this point, however, there was a good 
display, and even old John Bull could have supplied him- 
self with roasting pieces to his jolly heart’s content. Of 
the second point, visitors, if the numbers compared with 
agricultural population be considered, it will be found 
that even in this view we carried off the palm triumphant- 
ly. Peculiar circumstances rendered the receipts at the 
gate small in proportion to the number of visitors. The 
ground and buildings are owned by a large number of 
stockholders, all of whom were entitled to free admission 
with their families, and to duplicate or transferable 
tickets in number according to the number of shares of 
stock held by them; and all members of the Society and 
their families; and all exhibitors, servants and assistants, 
were entitled to free admission. It will be obvious that 
these free admissions embraced a very large portion of 
the attendants; and yet the receipts at the gate amounted 
to upwards of five thousand dollars for admission alone. 
The friends of agriculture, therefore, may congratulate 
themselves on the rapid strides this great interest is taking 
in the improvements of the age. 


The grounds of the Society are located about two miles 
from the center of the city, and about one-fourth of a 
mile from its northern limits. They comprise about 
twenty acres, nearly in the form of a square. About 
three-fourths of the ground is clear of timber, and the 
balance handsomely covered with a grove of thrifty oaks. 
A large portion is a fine level, the rest a gentle elevation, 
on which the buildings are situated. The Society’s build- 
ings are, a large ‘‘ Household Hall,” in the form of a 
cross, for the accommodation of all the various domestic 
fabrics of the farm-house, dairy, &c. A large ladies’ 
saloon, a large house for office use, a vegetable exhibition 
hall, &c., and five large refreshment houses. All the 
gronnd is enclosed with a high board fence, and the whole 
line of the fence inside is occupied by stalls and pens for 
cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, &c. There are nine hundred 
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stalls and pens, all substantially built, and under roof. 
The high ground or grove is, to aconsiderable extent, oc- 
cupied by pens for poultry, sheep, &c. Besides the So- 
ciety’s buildings, there are two others built and occupied, 
one by Mr. Whitman, the other by Messrs. Sinclair & 
Co., for the accommodation of their extensive collections 
of agricultural implements, and add greatly to the effect 
of the scene. The property having been purchased by 
a stock company for the use of the Society, it will be 
improved and arranged with a view to permanency. 

The exhibition of improved cattle was very imposing, 
and comprised all the various breeds of any note; im- 
proved Durham short horn, Devons, Ayrshires, Holsteins, 
Alderneys, &c., to the number of about four hundred 
head. Numerous horses for farm purposes, of light and 
heavy draft, mules and jacks,embracing many of the most 
useful breeds known, were exhibited. The number of 
the various breeds of swine was very great, and finer 
specimens could not be produced anywhere. The writer 
felt much gratification that it did not fall to his lot to act 
on the committee of judges to award premiums for the 
best in this department, it would have been so difficult 
to select any ten out of the several hundreds that were 
entitled to much preference. All the various breeds of 
sheep were also there in great numbers. The new Ox- 
fordshire sheep attracted great attention; but the most 
remarkable sheep were those exhibited by Mr. Bingham 
of the State of Vermont, being three French Merinoes, 
lately imported by him. These came too late for com- 
petition, but afforded much gratification. The poultry 
pens were supplied with a very extensive collection of 
the feathered tribe, of every known breed. Thousands 
of well informed people expressed astonishment at the 
great additions and improvements that have been made 
in this department of rural economy. The collections 
of implements and machines exceeded, beyond measure, 
anything heretofore seen. Every description of ma- 
chinery used in agriculture and the domestic arts was 
there in great profusion. Threshing machines, worked 
by horse and steam power, mills for grinding corn, and 
corn and cob crackers and grinders, straw and hay and 
root cutters, &c. &c., a list of all of which, a mere cata- 
logue, would occupy a whole year’s publication of The 
Cultivator. The portable sawing machine of Mr. Page, 
however, ought to receive special notice, as it is calcula- 
ted to effect a wonderful improvement in the whole coun- 
try, in facilitating the construction of plank roads. Itis 
easily transported to the spot where the timber grows. 
Is worked by either steam or horse power, and cuts the 
plank of any desired length and thickness, with wonder. 
ful precision and speed. With these saw mills on the 
lines of projected plank roads, the construction of these 
most valuable improvements is rendered both cheap and 
easy. The time is at hand when plank roads will be as 
important to the country at large, as railroads themselves, 
if indeed not more so. They will everywhere be used 
and will form the connecting tracks between farms and 
small towns and feeders of railroads, and this saw mill 
of Mr. Page will be the active agent in their construc- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I regret that the Editors of the Cultiva- 
tor could not have been here to sce this our great exhibi- 








tion. I inclose a detailed list of the premiums awarded, 
and from this you may judge somewhat of the extent of 
the exhibition. I do not suppose you will be able to find 
room for it in The Cultivator, even if you have time to 
count the number of premiums. 








Farming in Delaware County, N. Y- 





Eps. Cuttivaror—Having just returned from atttnd- 
ing the meeting of the Delaware County Agricultural 
Society, held at Delhi the 8th and 9th of this month, I 
thought I would jot down some few remarks growing out 
of the occasion. Slight and unimportant as they are, 
they may at some busy moments answer the imperative 
cry of ‘‘copy,” when you could not, otherwise, conve- 
niently attend to it. 

A stronger and more real motive, however, is that in 
this day of intelligence, when the enlightened farmer is 
sensible that an agricultural paper is as necessary to his 
business as an almanac. I know of no way in which I 
can so well venture a few suggestions to the rising Scotch 
agriculturists I there met, as through the medium of the 
‘* Cultivator”—presuming always, that a community, 
apparently so bent on advancement, would not neglect so 
important an assistance. Indeed, I am inclined to esti- 
mate the intelligence and advancement of a rural dis- 
trict, in some degree, by the number of agricultural 
periodicals it requires. 

From Morris to Oneonta, we had a beautiful drive 
over a fine road. Here we crossed the Susquehanna. 
Leaving it to wander down its own fertile valley, we com- 
menced clambering our way over the rough and stoney 
mountains of Davenport, thence dropping into the little 
valley of the Olcout, we soon recommenced our toilsome 
way to the high lands of Merideth. Here the scene 
changed, and our view opened on well cultivated fields, 
regular enclosures, and comfortable homesteads. A 
handsome residence, with a fine farm of eight hundred 
acres, was pointed out to us as belonging to S. A. Law, 
Esq., president of the County Ag. Society, and whose 
great exertions, incommon with those of some few others, 
have, I am told, infused an energy and vitality intu the 
society, that promises higher results than have heretofore 
been attained. 

We now had descending ground, and a tolerable road 
into the pretty village of Delhi, which we reached about 
noon. I will here remark, that had we returned home 
by the same road, we might well have wondered what 
interest or what object there could have been in either 
claiming or defending such lands; but returning, as we 
did, by Franklin, we were shown a very improved face 
of the county, and we could not sufficiently admire the in- 
dustry, perseverance and skill, which had thus tamed 
down and subjected to the plow such wild lands. 

After dining at a most comfortable and excellent hotel, 
belonging to Judge Edgerton, we walked to the ground 
enclosed for the Exhibition, where we found a variety of 
stock from breeds, evidently selected with that good sense 
and judgment which gives due consideration to the cir- 
cumstances of climate, culture and character of the farms 
on which they were to be placed. In the various sheep 
pens, were to be seen some admirable ‘ Cheviots,” 
showing purity of blood and great constitution; near them 
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were a few good South Downs, ready to enter the lists 
with their hardy rivals of the mountain, and claiming 
something onthe score of earlier maturity. There also 
was to be found the little Saxon and its various Merino 


quisite wool; a dress somewhat more aristocratic, I must 
allow, than the frieze jackets of their Highland and Eng- 
lish neighbors; but winter, sharp biting winter, will de- 
cide*their relative value. Two French Merino lambs 
were also on the ground, from the flock of Mr. F. Me- 
Intosh, of Otsego co., which created much speculation 
and ne small inquiry, this being quite a sheep district. 

The display of working oxen told its own story, for 
with the exception of a few yoke, they were ill-matched, 
ill-trained, and ill-conditioned, and evidently of small ac- 
count with the Scotch farmer, who undoubtedly finds 
his team of small active horses much more suited to his 
hill-lands, than the slow, heavy movement of oxen. 

The cows exhibited, were, I doubt not, remarkable for 
the dairy properties for which they were shown, and this 
is as it should be. They were, (as all deep milkers must 
be,) light m condition, and not moving masses of flesh, 
hardly yielding milk enough to cover the bottom of a 
pail, but making beef instead of butter; and yet I have 
seen such immensely fat animals take premiumsas ‘‘ cows’ 
over those that did make butter, and consequently could 
not cover themselves up in fat. 

Dairying, which admits the active labor and co-operation 
of a whole family, (from the ‘‘chiel” who drives the cows 
to the byre, up to the bonnie lassie who helps her mother 
milk) is well suited to the industrious habits of this people, 
and is pursued by them to a great extent. and with such 
attention, care and economy, as secures a profitable and 
ready market for its products. 

Tenacious as the Scotch may be of habits acquired in 
their father-land, (and better havits no people need bring 
with them,) I nevertheless find that the wooden milk dish 
has for the most part given way to the neat tin pan of 


* much time and 


the Yankee, saving the ‘‘gude wife 
trouble in washing, airing and drying; and something too 
has been conceded on the absolute necessity of every 
pan standing on an earthen floor, acreed strongly insisted 
upon in Ayrshire. 

Before leaving this portion of my subject, I will again | 
repeat what I suggested on the spot—that the dairy | 
farmers should form amongst themselves a company for 
the importation of ‘‘Ayrshires.” Let them be yearling 
heifers, or ‘‘queys,” as they are called, from the ‘‘Moor- 
edge,” selected by one of themselyes—not from the 
‘‘improved” families at high prices, but bought in fairs at 
the now moderate cost of five to seven pounds a head; 
and ship them, direet from Glasgow in a vessel belonging 
to that port, which will take them at a very moderate 
freight ; the shippers providing all necessary fodder and 
wafer—the ship furnishing casks by agreement. 

Having a brother whose estates lie in Ayrshire, I made 
mysclf well acquainted with the breed of cattle, and con- 
sider them, in their own pastures, a most valuable dairy 
stock—how they would /ransplant is the experiment to 
be tried; and I know no community nor any district to 
whom its success would beso important ; or who, proving 





tsucecssful, would derive more advantage, or mere de- 





cidedly establish the value, in this country, of the Ayr- 
shire breed as a dairy stock. 

In the county of Delaware, where oxen are neither fed 
nor worked to any extent, and the cow is only valuable 
for her dairy properties, everything should give way to 
this excellence, and therefore size is undesirable, early 
maturity is not of much importance, and the feeding pro- 
perty quite a secondary consideration, if either the one 
or the other is found to interfere with the milking quali- 
ties. 

The plowing was of course most excellent. It is the 
very pride of a Scotch farmer to dothis part of his work 
well; he considers it the foundation of all good farming. 
In the Butternuts we are especially indebted to our 
Scotch neighbors of Burlington, for a vast improvement 
in this particular, and now our young American farmers 
press close on the heels of their instructors. 

But very few swine were on the ground. In a dairy 
country I had expected a larger show of this most use- 
ful animal, as but few calves, comparatively, are now 
raised in Delaware. Nevertheless, two fine sows, with 
their litters, showed a thorough knowledge of this de- 
scription of stock. Of horses, I have still less to say— 
though I doubt not they were well suited to the country 
and its work,—small and active. they travel this hilly 
country with much more case than a heavier and larger 
horse. 

Possibly, some might have felt disappointed at not 
finding here stall-fed oxen, monsters in obesity—fine, 
large, high-headed and high fed steers in the yoke—Short- 
horns, imposing in size and beauty, or sheep of the long- 
wooled families, heavy but indolent; I was, however, 
better pleased by observing the close attention which had 
been paid to that important principle in all good breed- 
ing, of ‘‘ suiting the animal to the soil”—a point too 
frequently over-looked by purchasers of fine stock, who 
at the moment may be more attracted by the individual 
excellence of an animal, than mindful of the suitability 
of the position to which they contemplate transferring it. 
R. Morris, Otsego co., N. Y., Oct. 11, 1851. 
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Characteristics of the Season, 1851. 





The spring, in the Northern States, wascold and back. 
ward, and even through the summer months, the amount 
of really warm weather waslessthanusual. May, June, 
and August were characterized by an unseasonably low 
temperature. July and the fore part of September were 
warm ,—the season presenting in this respect singular con- 
trasts. A marked contrast has also been afforded between 
the present and last year, inregard tothe amount of rain 
which fell duringsummer and autumn, as will be seen 
by the following comparison 


1850. 1851. 

Inches. Inches. 
a re Brewis Fe Seer epee ee 6.01 2.61 
a rer Serer ee me 4.57 
ERR rr ery ew ree ae wit ae 3.49 
PN pa i idnsies vdese ens eee ree 2.50 2.17 
DOMICMNER, «. 00s cce. Srna iin: Se e 1.27 
i al re ee eendaena waa 4.31 2.93* 

33.67 17.03 


There has been no season within the recollection of the 
* oldest inhabitant,” perhaps, when so large a portion of 

* Of the amount in this menth, 1.42 inches fe'l on the 20th and 
Mth, 
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the country has experienced to the same extent as this 
year, the effects of drouth, though there have probably 
been years when more damage, in theaggregate, has been 
done to crops from thiscause. The drouth has extended 
from Virginia and Kentucky northward to the Canadas. 
Within this extent of territory, however, there are belts 
and small tracts, which have been so favored with occa- 
sional rains, that vegetation has received nearly a supply 
of moisture. Streams and springs are very low at this 
time,(Oct. 29,) and unless copious rains should fall before 
winter sets in, much inconvenience will be experienced. 

Hay was a full crop, coming off in most sections be- 
fore the drouth had become severe. The quality is gen- 
erally good. It is fortunate that the country is well sup- 
plied with this important article, as, from the scarcity 
of grass, farmers have, in many instances, been under the 
necessily of feeding their stock considerably from the 
barn or stack, for several months. 

Wheat gave a good return over nearly the whole coun- 
try. The yield was somewhat lessened by drouth in the 
Southern States, but even there, the superior quality of 
of the grain fully compensated for any deficiency in 
quantity. In almost every section, with the exception 
of Wisconsin and a portion of Illinois, no complaint has 
been heard in regard to this crop. In the eastern part 
of New- York ,and in fact throughout all the eastern part of 
the country, solarge an amount of this grain has not 
been obtained for many years, and taking the whole 
country together, the aggregate product is doubtless be- 
yond any former precedent. The great success which 
has attended the culture of wheat in the eastern part of 
the country, within the last year or two, is owing in a 
great measure to the adoption of a variety of wheat, the 
Mediterranean, which, from its habit of early ripening, 
has escaped the wheat-midge, an insect which for several 
years almost totally destroyed this crop. This enemy 
is gradually extending itself west, and in the western 
counties of this State, and in Ohio, has done considerable 
injury the last and present season. 


Rye has been less cultivated, in what have been con- 
sidered the particular districts for the production of this 
grain, than formerly, because the farmers have returned 
to the culture of wheat—the latter yielding the most 
profit. Rye, however, gave about its usual yield. 


Barley yielded much better than last year, and the 
quality of the grain wasalso superior. The crop has sold 
at a fair price, nothwithstanding the large yield. The 
market was chiefly cleared of the old stock before the 
new came in. Prices have lately ranged from 75 to 80 
cents per bushel. 


Oats were better in this vicinity, both as to yield and 
quality, than last year, but as far south as Virginia and 
North Carolina, the crop washurt by drouth. Thiscrop 
is regarded with much favor by many farmers. It can 
be produced in many sitnations where other grains would 
not flourish, and it meets with a ready sale at a price 
comparatively high—40 to 42 cents per bushel being fre- 
quently obtained, in the valley of the Hudson river, for 
oats that are brought carly into market. They are al- 
ways in demand as horse-feed—experience having shown 
that there is no food so congenial to the animal, being 
easy of digestion. and imparting both strength and spirit. 








Indian corn has fallen short of an average yield over 
a large portion of the country. This deficiency in the 
Middle States was caused chiefly by drouth, but in the 
northern sections, we are inclined to attribute the failure 
more to the coldness and wetness of the weather in May 
and early part of June, in connection with the great in- 
jury done to the crop inits early stages by the wire-worm. 
Heavy rains were frequent in this section soon after 
planting, and continued for some time while the crop 
was small. The rains were followed by high, drying 
winds from the west and north, which by rapid evapora- 
tion caused the soil to become heavily consolidated, with 
a hard crust on the surface. This state of the soil, with 
the cool temperature, and the attack of the wire-worm, 
so checked the crop that it never fairly recovered, ex- 
cept in very favorable locations. The crop was back- 
ward, in ripening, and but for the unprecedented heat 
of the first twelve days of September, (the maximum 
height of the mercury having been for several days above 
90°, in the shade,) it would not inthis part of the coun- 
try, have escaped injury from frost. 

Potatoes, as usual, are more or less affected by the 
rot, though we think the crop is more sound, and the 
yield gencrally better, in the eastern part of New-York 
and in the New-England States, than for several years 
before. In the western part of this State, however, the 
rot or disease, has prevailed to a great extent. Nothing 
new, of importance, has been brought out in reference 
to this malady, except that many new conjectures in re- 
gard to it have been proved to be unfounded. 

Buckwheat, so far as we have learned, is almost a to- 
tal failure. In a large portion of New-Jersey, and in 
parts of Pennsylvania and Maryland, it is a crop of con- 
siderable consequence, and in these sections it was cut 
off by drouth. 

Fruits have succeeded well in some sections, while in 
others they have failed. Throughout a large portion of 
the Western States, apples, pears, cherries, &c., were 
mostly destroyed by afrostin May. Inthe northern parts 
of Ohio, Indiana, &c., we are informed, there is a par- 
tial crop of apples. In New-Jersey, the southern por- 
tion of Pennsylvania, Maryland, &c., there is a greater 
scarcity of apples than has occurred for several years. 
Whether the failure in the latter districts was caused by 
frost, we are not informed. In New-York and New- 
England, we believe fruits in general have succeeded 
well. Winter apples of fine quality are plenty in mar- 
ket at $1.50 to $1.75 per barrel. Plums, a crop of con- 
siderable value in the vicinity of Albany, were abundant, 
but hardly of as fine a quality as usual, for the want of 
warm weather while they were growing. Grapes, in the 
open air, have not attained their usual flavor from the 
same cause. 











How Nations can AcguirE WEattH.—There seems 
to be but three ways fora nation to acquire wealth; the 
first is by war, as the Romans did, in plundering their 
conquered ncighbors—this is robbery; the second by 
commerce, which is generally cheating; the third by 
agriculture, the only honest way, wherein man receives 
a real increase of the seed thrown into the ground, ina 
kind of continual miracle, wrought by the band of God 
in his favor, as a reward for his innocent life and his vir- 
tuous industry.— Benjamin Franklin 
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The Mineral Manure Theory. 





ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, YALE COLLEGE, 
New-Haven, Conn., Oct. 24, 1851. 


Eps. Cuttivator—tThe subject which I have placed 
at tne head of this letter, is not one which can be fully 
discussed in a single page of your journal; and yet it is 
one of so much importance that I desire to make a few 
explanations and statements, regarding the shape which 
it has now assumed among scientificmen. WhenI men- 
tion the ‘‘mineral manure theory,” I speak of that view 
of manures which ascribes all, or nearly all, of their effi- 
cacy to their mineral constituents. 

The principal supporter, and indeed the originator of 
this theory, is Prof. Liebig. This distinguished chemist, 
distinguished no less by his clear and lucid style, than by 
his high scientific reputation, was for a time devoted to 
‘* the ammonia theory ,” excluding those mineral manures 
to which he now attaches so much importance. A few 
years since, however, he saw cause to change his ground, 
and has since held, that if we furnish miueral manures 
in abundance, plants will, without doubt, always obtain 
their ammonia, or rather their nitrogen, from the atmos- 
phere or the soil. 

In pursuance of this idea, he went so far as to com- 
pound, after careful study of ash analyses, specific min- 
eral manures for wheat, rye, oats, turneps, &c., which 
were to take effect upon all soils in a proper physical 
condition. The failure of these specific manures, which 
were patented in England, was, as many of your readers 
doubtless are aware, very decisive. I had supposed the 
subject rather at rest, but find that in the last edition 
of Prof. Liebig’s ‘* Letters on Chemistry,” published so 
late as the commencement of the present year, he reite- 
rates his former views on this subject in a most decisive 
manner, and prophecies that our future agriculture will 
depend upon them, however much we may distrust and 
disbelieve them now. I have also had occasion to ob- 
serve quite recently. that some gentlemen of high stand- 
ing among our own scientific men, follow Liebig in this 
as well as in other theories. For these reasons I have 
thought it best to express my own opinions on this con- 
tested point, in order that our farmers may be aware, 
that all chemists do not hold to views which militate 
almost directly against the ordinary results of practice. 

My belief is, that when Prof. Liebig advocated ‘ the 
ammonia theory,” he was nearer right than he is now, 
when he only admits the necessity of mineral manure. 
Not that he was right then. but that better results would, 


in most cases, be obtained by the farmer in the use of 


ammoniacal or nitrogenous manures alone, than by the 
use of mineral manures alone. We find land inall parts 
of the country, where strictly mineral applications, such 
as lime, plaster, marl, &c., fail to produce any very 
marked effect; but if upon any of our fields we apply 
guano, or sulphate or carbonate of ammonia, the charac- 
ter of the vegetation is at once changed, its color alters, 
its luxuriance and vigor increases, and in a great ma- 
jority ef cases the product is augmented. 

Every farmer who has observed such matters intelli- 
gently, knows that the above statements are correct; 
indeed they have been so far applied in practice, that the 
quantity of ammonia which any manure contains, is 


| taken as the highest standard of its value. A guano, 
for instance, with the usual percentage of ammonia, will 
bring twice as much as one which contains little ammo- 
nia, even though this deficiency is replaced by the most 
valuable possible mineral constituents. 

I must not be understood to say, that mineral manures 
are not valuable; on the contrary, I have the highest 
opinion of them, and recommend their application in 
almost all cases where my advice is asked; the mineral 
constituents of the plant are no less indispensable than 
its organic part, and if one or two of them are absent 
from the soil, the plant will not flourish. There are 
many instances of these special deficiencies, which special 
mineral manures alone will supply, and there are cer- 
tain mineral substances which have been found specially 
valuable; the most so of all these is phosphoric acid. 
Now, the phosphates, that is, the compounds of this acid, 
are not more necessary to the plant than are the alkalies, 
but the supply is far more apt to be scanty, and this— 
not its intrinsic importance to the plant—is the cause of 
its higher value to the farmer. 

The same principle applies when we say that nitroge- 
nous manures, of which ammonia is the most common 
form, are more valuable than any others known in agri- 
culture. They are volatile, easily decomposable, and 
very soluble; for all of these reasons they are extreme- 
ly apt to disappear most rapidly. These manures, then, 
are worth more to the farmer than any others, because 
they are most likely to be needed, and because their 
scarcity renders it somewhat difficult to obtain a full 
supply. I make these statements fearlessly, and confi- 
dently, although against so high an authority as Liebig. 
I should not presume to oppose him on mere theoretical 
grounds, but feel that I am here sustained by almost 
uniform practical results. 

It must be acknowledged that we have occasional in- 
stances reported, of plants grown upon soils nearly or 
quite destitute of vegetable matter; but in most of these 
that have fallen under my observation, the fact of the 
entire absence of vegetable, and particularly of nitroge- 
nous matter, has not been sufficiently established. The 
information that they give is neither entirely definite, 
nor well enough made out by continuous and careful 
experiments, to be set off against the immense array of 
facts brought forward in favor of the opposite view. 
Single experiments for a single year, must always be 
looked upon with distrust until amply verified, and it is 
by mainly trusting to such, so far as we are informed, 
that the exclusive mineral theory has been built up. 
The laboratory alone is pretty sure to go wrong when it 
attempts to prescribe rules for practice; the chemist 
must go into the field and study actual experience, if he 
would serve the farmer effectually. 

It has been my intention to experiment somewhat 
largely upon this particular subject, but inthe last number 
of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, is a paper by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, that 
almost precludes the necessity of doing anything more. 
These gentlemen have been experimenting on a large 
scale during the last ten years, and their results are 
clearly and admirably set forth 

They took a field at the close of a four years rotation, 





when the manures added at the commencement of the 
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course were exhausted. On this ground they have cul- 
tivated wheat for ten years, under various conditions. 
One plot remained unmanured, and the produce of this 
served as a standard and starting point for comparison 
during the whole period. Thus, if its yield in 1845 was 
17 bushels per acre, the improvement over this in an ad- 
joining plot, otherwise the same, was set down to the 
advantage of whatever manure had been employed. 
Such a system of cropping, continued for so long a time, 
obviously affords results that are worthy of much confi- 
dence. 

The first year’s comparative practice, was made with 
various approved mineral manures alone. It was found 
that even by the addition of large quantities of these, 
the increase of product over the unmanured plot was but 
trifling. In the next year the same character of mineral 
manures was employed, but with the addition in several 
cases of ammoniacal or nitrogenous substances; in all of 
these the effect was quite marked, the yield increasing 
to 10, 12, and 14 bushels, above the unmanured plot. 

This, in short, was the character of all the results; 
sometimes ammoniacal manures alone were added, and 
then the increase was several times more than by mineral 
manures alone. One experiment was very striking. Four 
hundred weight per acre, of Liebig’s special mineral ma- 
nure for wheat, was applied to a plot, and produced an 
increase of but about two or three bushels; upon this 
same plot, in the next year, a purely ammoniacal ma- 
nure gave an increase of ten or twelve bushels. To make 
the experiment still more conclusive, no manure was 
added to this plot for the next crop, and the yield then 
fell again almost to the original standard. These trials 
seem to me perfectly conclusive in this matter, so far as 
wheat is concerned ; they prove that ammoniacal manures 
increase its growth far more than mineral manures, 
where both are already present in moderate supply, and 
that the addition of any amount of the latter will do little 
good, unless the former be also present. 

These views are still farther sustained, by a very able 
paper in one of the late French Scientific Journals. The 
experiments in this case was made upon oats, and were 
between forty and fifty in number. They commenced 
by growing them out in sand, first deprived of every- 
thing soluble by acid, and then burned to drive off all 
vegetable matter. In this, as might have been expected, 
no perfect plants were produced. One mineral substance 
after another was added, until at last it was found that 
with a certain seven of them, the plant fiourished better 
than with any others. It, however, was still far from 
luxuriant, or from yielding a fair amount of grain; it 
was not until some manures containing nitrogen had also 
been added, that entirely healthy, fertile and strong 
plants were obtained. These experiments appear to 
have been very carefully conducted, and furnish impor- 
tant confirmation to those of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert. 

There are other questions involved in these experi- 
ments, which for want of space cannot be discussed here ; 
the main point is, I think, fully established. The farmer 
may supply special deficincies by special mineral ma- 
nures, and should aim to keep up the supply of mineral 
substances in the soil; but he cannot render it fertile. and 
continue it so, with them alone; he must also supply 
nitrogen in some form, and will find it in a great major- 
ity of cases the most important and efficacious of all fer- 
tilizers. In despite of theoretical views to the contrary, 
he will find that in practice, he can best afford to give 
a high price for those manures that are especially rich in 
ammonia, or some other compound of nitrogen. Yours 
truly, Joun P. Norron. 








Close of the Great Exhibition. 





An exhibition of tne industrial products of all nations 
may be considered a new feature in the world’s history. 
Hitherto the strife of nations has chiefly been to circum. 
vent each other by the game of war. The present year 
will even be remembered as marking the time when the 
first great step in checking this selfish and aggrandizing 
spirit was taken—when in compliance with a cordial in- 
vitation from one of the greatest reigning powers of the 
globe, all nations were assembled, by their representa- 
tives, for the purpose of comparing the progress of each 
in those arts which conduce to the welfare and happiness 
of man. 

The general effect of this exhibition cannot but be salu- 
tary on the world at large. Its tendency will be to pro- 
mote peaceful relations, todo away monopoly, and to 
diffuse useful knowledge among men. The London 
Morning Chronicle well remarks—‘‘ We have, as yet, 
no standard whereby to measure the probable consequen- 
ces of the gigantic undertaking. It has shown tothe na- 
tions of the world what each can do,—animating, inspir- 
ing, and instructing all. National prejudices, antipathies, 
and animosities, have given way before the ‘ natural 
magic’ of its influence. A mighty lesson has been unfolded 
for mankind, bidding all to note the wisdom, and the 
goodness, and the glory of Almighty God. The lesson 
cannot, will not, have been read in vain.” 

The description of the exhibitf®n has formed a promi- 
nent topic in the newspapers and periodicals of the day, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and most of our readers 
are sufficiently informed, through the letters of Mr. Joun- 
son, which we have published, and from other sources, 
in regard to the most interesting particulars. It was 
finally closed on the 11th of October. 


Total number of visitors, 6,201,856. 


REcEIPTs. 
Pie STII ss 6.0 55. 400000 95600 <o000K0 £64,344 00 
eo Bg re errr re 3,200 00 
do Supplying Refreshments,... .... 5,500 00 
a SS re rrr oe 40.000 00 ‘ 
Received at the dvors to 11th of Oct.,........ 356,071 13 0 
Birwends. aiesderiseadeecen £469,115 13 0 


The liabilities amount to £170,743, thus leaving an available sur- 
plus of £298,372 13s. 


The awards of Council or Great Medals, to our coun- 
trymen, were as follows: 

Joel Borden, Jr., Texas, for a preparation called Meat 
Biscuit. 

David Dick, Meadville, Pa., for Anti-friction Press 

C. H. McCormick, Chicago, Ill., for Reaping Machine. 

Wm. Bond & Son, Boston, for the invention of a new 
mode of observing Astronomical Phenomena. 

Charles Goodyear, New-Haven, Ct., for India Rub- 
ber Fabrics. 


—————_ -@® 
Produce of Twelve Acres. 








Eps. Cuttivator—I am induced to give you a short 
description of a piece of land near the Niagara River, on 
the farm of Moses Cherry, Esq. The land in this neigh- 
borhood is rather peculiar. That portion where black- 
ash timber grew, though wet and swampy, is excellent 
land when fully drained, even with open drains; while 
the land nearer the river, and on either side of the ash 
tracts, is poor and scarcely worth cultivating. On the 
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portion where the black-ash grew, is a friable, mellow 
loam, of seven or eight inches, or even a foot in depth, 
resting on a tenacious subsoil. On the dried soil sur- 
rounding these swamps, is a stiff barren clay, into which 
the roots of plants can penetrate only with difficulty. 

The following is the produce of twelve acres cultivated 
by Mr. Cherry last season. 





800 bushels of corn in ears, sold at 25¢.,........+++ $200 00 
750 do potatoes at SUc,...... 2.0000. , «+e. 375 00 
SIG GO WOON GE TOR g oie kcieses cosvcesecsess 135 50 

$710 50 


Mr. Cherry had 35 acres of wheat this season, (1851,) 
which averaged upwards of 30 bushels per acre. In the 
management of his land, his first object is to drain the 
surface, fairly, which has been done so far mostly by open 
drains, and thus managed, the produce isabundant. Wm. 
H. Soruam. Black-Rock, Oct. 17, 1851. 


~~ v= 
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Laying-in Trees for Winter. 





A correspondent wishes to know the best mode of 
preserving removed fruit trees, intended for spring plant- 
ing, from mice and severe frost during winter. In an- 
swer—set them upright on the surface of the ground, 
or in a moderate hollow dug for the purpose, and then 
bank up the earth into a broad mound about them, rais- 
ing it well up the stems. Mice will never ascend a fresh 
bank of earth under snow, The trees should not be 
placed so compactly together as to prevent the earth 
from filling in pretty gvell among the interstices. If 
rather tender, incasing or thatching with two or three 
inches thickness of any evergreen boughs, will afford 
good protection from severe cold. 

ae Mid 2S a 


Large and Sma!! Potatoes. 





Eps. Cuttivator—I perceive, by recent communica- 
tions in your paper, that although potatoes have been 
raised for more than two hundred years, it is still dis- 
puted whether large or small ones are the most profita- 
ble to plant for seed. Being myself in the dark on this 
point, I concluded to contribute my mite towards the 
solution of the problem by submitting it to the test of 
experience. 

On the thirtieth of April, 1851, I planted, on one 
square rod of land, in seventy-two hills, seventy-two 
small potatoes, from the size of a hickory nut to that of 
ahen’s egg. The seed measured about two quarts, and 
weighed three and a half pounds. To plant an acre in 
this manner would require ten bushels of seed. On the 
same day, on asquare rod adjoining, I planted seventy- 
two large potatoes, in seventy-two hills, placing one in 
each hill, without cutting. The seed measured more 
than a peck, and weighed fifieen pounds. 

On the twentieth of August, I dug both patches. The 
product of the small potatoes was five pecks, weighing 
eighty-four pounds, which would give a yield of two 
hundred bushels to the acre. The product of the large 
potatoes was one hundred and fifty-eight pounds, mea- 
suring nine pecks, which would give three hundred and 
sixty bushels to the acre. The vines averaged four to 
each hill, while those of the small potatoes were only 
three. The vines from the large potatoes grew much 
faster and larger than the others, but in the size of the 
potatoes there was no great difference. 


° 

When I planted the two patches, I expected the pro- 
duct would be about alike. Not being yet satisfied that 
so great a difference will always result, I shall try the 
experiment again next season. 

Last year there was no rot among the potatoes in this 
part of the country.- The early part of the season was 
cold and very dry. The same kind of potatoes on the 
same farms, with the same cultivation, are now rotting 
badly. I attribute the prevalence of the rot to the 
great amount of rain that has fallen here the present 
season. T.F. Scio, Mich., August 23, 1851. 


Protecting Tender Roses. 








The Prairie Farmer has for several years successfully 
protected tender roses by covering them with tan-bark, 
and then shielding the tan-bark from rains by a cover- 
ing of boards. A Tea rose, which had always stood 
without injury by this treatment, was accidentally de- 
prived of the shelter of the boards, by which the tan 
became soaked with rain, and the plant was destroyed. 
For the same reason, the soil must be well drained. 
Stripping off the leaves before covering, prevents their 
decay in contact with the stems, an occurrence often 
causing portions of the bark to blacken with decay. 








ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


a 
INTERMIXTURE OF VARIETIES OF Conn.—TyRo, Green- 


field; Mass. If common and sweet corn are planted side 
by side, smooth grains will, as you say, be found on the 
ears of sweet corn and shriveled grains on the ears of the 
common corn. If you take the smooth grains from the 
ears of sweet corn, and plant them by themselves, the 
produce will be various—most of the grains will show 
of the character of the sweet corn, seldom being as hard 
and flinty as the original flint stock ; some will, probably, 
be more or less shriveled. If the shriveled grains are 
taken from the ears of common or flint corn, and plant- 
ed by themselves, the crop raised will also show the in- 
termixture of the varieties; there will not be a strict uni- 
formity in the produce, some grains being almost identi- 
cal with the pure sweet corn, others of a medium, or 
half and half character, others scarcely deviating from 
the parent flint. But the result of the mixture can be 
worked out, in the course of several generations, so that 
it will scarcely appear, by carefully selecting for seed the 
grains which most resemble the original stocks, and plant- 
ing them where there can be no further amalgamation. 
By a similar cotirse, a new hybrid variety can be pro- 
duced. Many varieties are known to have thus origina- 
ted. The Darling sweet corn may be named as an ex. 
ample. This was produced by a cross of the sweet with 
the early Canada corn. The seed of the hybrid variety 
was taken from the stalks of the Canada—the object be- 
ing to produce a sweet corn with the habit of growth, or 
early maturity ofthe Canada. The shriveled grains which 
most closely resembled the sweet corn, were picked out 





| 
| 


| of the ears of the Canada, a crop raised from them, and 

| the sweetest grains again picked out of this crop, and so 

| on, till after eignt years’ careful selection, the new va- 
riety became well established. 

| CABBAGE AND TuRNEPS FOR Mitcu Cows.—D. B. R., 
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Dutchess county, N. Y. There is perhaps no crop which 
would afford a larger amount of food than cabbages, but 
they, as well as turneps, are likely to impart a disagree- 
able taste to milk and butter. Pumpkins are excellent 
to feed cows, and by being protected from frost, may be 
kept till December, or later. Carrots are preferable to 
any other roots for this purpose. 

Mrx1na AsHes with Manure.—‘ A Lover or F arm- 
inc,” Walpole, N.H. “Do wood ashes operate on 
manure in the same manner as lime?’ Lime tends to 
liberate the ammonia of manures, by combining with the 
carbon with which the ammonia was previously united, 
thus Setting free the latter. According to Mr. Barrierr, 
whose communication is given in our November number, 
wood-ashes have a similar tendency to liberate ammonia. 
We cannot refer to any experiments made to test this 
point. It is not improbable that something of the effect 
mentioned, may take place from a combination of the 
carbon of the manure with the potash of the ashes, which 
would separate the ammonia from its union with the 
carbon. Potash, however, greatly promotes the solubili- 
ty of carbonaceous substances, and is highly beneficial 
from this action. At present we are inclined to think 
that wood ashes, mixed with strawy stable manure, at 
the rate of a bushel of the former to a cart-load of the 
latter, would be on the whole beneficial. But accurate 
experiments on this point are desirable. 


Hors.—‘‘ F.,”” Wheeler, Steuben county, N. Y. Your 
best way to obtain a knowledge of the cultivation of hops, 
would be to go into some neighborhood where they are 
grown, and personally examine the whole process. The 
roots could be packed in boxes or barrels and sent toany 
part of the country. You will find an article on this 
subject in our volume for 1847, pp. 82, 83. 

BuppING oN THE Brack Cuerry.—R.H. We have 
seen the cultivated cherry, engrafted on the black, but 
it did not do well. We have heard of some attempts at 
budding on the black stock which did not succeed. If 
the union of the two were practicable, we cannot see 
that it could have any advantages over budding on the 


mazzard stock. ; 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
weninimeegiiisalas 

Harper’s Macaztne for November is before us. It is 
well sustained, and will do much in forming a taste for 
a higher literature than has heretofore been the burden 
of our leading monthlies. It is difficult to particularize 
articles, where all are pleasing and instructive. The bi- 
ography of Napoleon is replete with interest, and shows 
in its true light his transcendant genius as a general, and 
his wonderful ability as a statesman, in combination with 
rare virtues. The ‘‘ Editor’s Table,” “‘ Easy Chair,” 
and ‘‘ Drawer,” display a marked originality, to say 
nothing of the wit. 





Giances aT Evropr, sy Horace Greetey.—We 
are indebted to the publishers, De Wirr & Davenport, 
New-York, for a copy of this work. Perhaps it is a suf- 
ficient commendation to say that the book has the origi- 
nal stamp of its author. It certainly forms an epoch in 
Journals of Travel. Most American travelers seem to 
have thrown up their peculiar views and in-bred senti- 





ments, on the ocean passage, and straightway fall in love 
with some “gray old tower,” or other age-honored 
structure; but Horace GREELEY Americanises every- 
thing. A free, independent, radical thinker, as he is, he 
praises all he finds to admire, and censures what he can- 
not approve—appropriates all the good, and frankly ex- 
poses the bad—tells facts as they are, and truths as he 
believes them. The book will not fail to instruct the 
reader in the social and political aspect of the European 
states, and will especially please those who like an hon- 
est sincerity, even if it conflict with private opinion. 





Rorat Homes, spy Gervase WHEELER. New-York, 
CuarLes Scripner.—This adds another, to books de. 
signed to cultivate Architectural Taste, and assist those 
who wish to combine neatness and elegance with conve- 
nience, in their dwellings. The author claims, as the 
distinctive, original idea of the work, ‘‘ the embodiment 
of a fixed principle in rural architecture,” capable of 
adaptation to all conditions and circumstances. The vo- 
lume comprises models of buildings, means of warming 
and ventilation, plans for harmonising the dwelling with 
the surrounding scenery, and hintsin the selection of fur- 
niture, &c., concluding with a theory of rural architec- 
ture as a fine art, and its influence on the mind, heart, 
and social virtues. 

THE Horticutturist.—Among other notices of pub- 
lications, showing signs of better things in the literary 
and scientific world, we would not forget one, that has 
grown up under our own fostering care, Tak Horticut- 
turist. Closely restricted to its own sphere, it has the 
‘* spice of life,’ which originality imparts to any pro- 
duction. The extensive horticultural information of 
Mr. DowwnincG, his discriminating power, and easy, flow- 
ing style, give him an enviable rank in the editorial corps, 
and make the Horticulturist the text-book in rural art, 
and the standard in rural taste. A new volume (the 
7th) commences with the new year. Price $3 a year— 
two copies for $5. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL MaGazine—published monthly 
at New-York, by Srrincer & Townsenp—leads off this 
month, with an extended description of the Fair of the 
N. Y. State Ag. Society, illustrated by several well exe- 
cuted engravings, from the pen of Horace GREELEY. 
This periodical is enriched by original articles from some 








tracts from foreign literature—a record of important 
news at home and abroad, and notices of new and valua- 
ble publications. It has a wide and extending circula- 
tion. 

PionEER History or THE SETTLEMENT OF PHELPS AND 
Goruam’s Purcnasg, is the title of an octavo volume of 
620 pages, by O. Turner, Esq., whose ‘‘ History of the 


Holland Purchase,” we noticed a year or twosince. This 
work embraces the history of the entire center of Wes- 
tern New-York. and shows the indefatigable efforts of the 
author in the collection of every thing tending to illustrate 
the trials, character and energy of the first settlers of the 
‘*Genesee Country.” It isa most valuable contribution 
to the general history of the state, and will be read with 
lively interest by the numerous descendants of those 
whose history it delineates, and who are now scattered 
| over: our wide-spread country—for, fruitful as is the 
| celebrated Genesee Valley, it has sent forth its thousands 
| to aid in subduing the ever receding ‘far west.” Pub- 
‘lished by Wau. Atxine, Rochester 











of the best American prose and poetical writers. Ex. \ 
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Farm of D. D. T. More. 





This farm, which received the second premium of the 
New- York State Agricultural Society in 1850, is situated 
in the town of Watervliet, on the Albany and Mohawk 
Plank Road, two miles from Albany. It bas been in 
Mr. More’s possession and occupancy for the last six 
years, and during that period has presented one of the 
most striking examples of successful and profitable im- 
provement that we have ever known. Previous to Mr. 
M.’s purchase, it had been for fifty years svbjected to 
an exhausting course, under the leases of various tenants—- 
the annual rent of the whole farm being but one hundred 
dollars, and that deemed too large asum by the tenant— 
as the whole amount of produce was only worth $400 to 
$500 a year. Mr. Mors, in fact, bought the place in 
opposition to the advice of all his friends, who deemed 
it impossible that the land could afford him and his 
family ‘‘a living.” But notwithstanding the soil was so 
much reduced, that, in Mr M.’s language, almost the 
only crop he could raise at first was white beans, his 
clear judgment and practical knowledge of agriculture in- 
duced him to make the purchase, at $60 per acre, and 
the result has more than realized his anticipations. The 
benefit of his good management has been of no small 
value in the promotion of improvement in his neighbor- 
hood. His ‘‘ good works” have stinulated others to 
‘do likewise,” and much of the land adjoining his, and 
which, at the commencement of his operations, was in a 
similar condition, has advanced in price more than 100 
per cent., and is made to yield a bountiful return for 
good cultivation. 


Mr. More has accomplished his results under many 
disadvantages. For a large portion of the time since he 
began, he has been in feeble health, and has been only 
able to exercise a general supervision of his affairs, with- 
out attempting bodily labor, but his constant vigilance 
and care has well verified the maxim, that ‘‘ the eye of 
the master will do more work than his hands.” Neither 
has he derived any benefit from the labor of his family. 
In his statement to the Society, he says—‘‘ My family 
consists of wife and five children, the oldest but fourteen 
years old, so that my children have been of little as- 
sistance to me—the balance of account being decidedly 
against them.” 


When Mr. More took possession of his farm, all the 
buildings on it were reckoned as not worth more than 
$100, and ‘‘ the fences had all rotted down, or become 
nearly worthless.” He sold the dwelling for $50, to be 
taken away, and the barn he pulled down. All the 
buildings and fences now on the premises have been put 
up by him. In making the purchase he says—‘‘I paid 
all the money I had, or could raise, which left me more 
to pay as interest than the former occupant paid as rent. 
But notwithstanding I have since put up my buildings, 
fences, and all other improvements, I have paid the 
interest. and reduced the principal, besides this year’s 
(1850) profits.” 

We take from the T'ransactions of the N. Y. State Ag. 
Society for 1850, the following, from Mr. More’s answers 
to questions propounded to the competitors for the pre- 
miums on farms: 





1. My farm consists of one hundred and eighty-five and 
a half acres of land. No waste or woodland. 

2. Soil, a sandy loam; subsoil, principally a coarse 
sand; am not aware of any limestone existing on the 
farm; no stones worth mentioning. 

3. I found the best mode of improving my land was 
by plowing under clover; the growth of the clover was 
much aided by a liberal application of plaster, say 250 
lbs. per acre. 

4. My experience is decidedly in favor of deep plow- 
ing—net less than eight inches, and often deeper. 

7. Yellow and white pine, white and black oak, scat- 
tering hickory, poplar and sassafras trees, were the 
principal trees originally. Sorrel and couch grass were 
the principal weeds. 

8. I find from my experience I derive the most benefit 
by applying manure as a top-dressing.* I use much of 
my manure on my rye crop, in the following manner: 
After the grain is harrowed in, I apply from twenty to 
twenty-five loads of manure, (double loads, say thirty 
bushels each,) spread evenly over the surface. I have 
never failed to get a good crop of rye. The grass seed 
isesure to take, and the growth is much aided by the 
manure; the clover being plowed in, leaves my land in 
excellent-condition for a crop of corn. I*manage my 
manure by heaping in the yard, turning it, and keeping 
it covered with earth, to prevent as much as possible the 
escape of the gases. I have no cellars for manure under 
my barn, but have cisterns for collecting the urine. 

9. My means of making manure are from the keeping 
of about thirty head of cattle, and from four to six 
horses, and mixing in various ways, all the straw that my 
farm produces. I make in this way about three hundred 
loads of manure, and usually buy as much more. 

10. I prefer to have my manure pretty well rotted. 
My usual mode of applying manure has been as follows: 
Plow under clover, plant corn, follow with potatoes, and 
then rye, with a top-dressing of manure, not so much 
for the benefit of the rye as for the clover, and future 
crops. I am satisfied that my land has improved rapid- 
ly,from this mode, in fact at such a rate that I shall not 
be able to follow it, so far as the rye crop is concerned. 

11. I am not aware of any way of increasing manure 
cheaper than by purchasing it, being so near to Albany, 
where it can be bought from twelve to thirty-seven 
cents per load. 

12. I have used lime, guano, and plaster. Lime I 
have applied to a considerable extent, usually as a top- 
dressing. Have used plaster, principally upon clover, 
with much benefit. Guano I consider too dear for com- 
mon use. Stable manure and lime I consider the cheap- 
est, considering their effects. 

13. I tilled this year one hundred and forty-four acres, 
as follows: ten acres of wheat, thirty-five acres of rye, 
twenty-seven acres of corn, thirty-five acres of buckwheat, 
twenty acres of potatoes, twelve acres of broom corn, 
one acre of sowed corn, two acres of melons, fifty rods 
of asparagus, and one and one-half acres of strawber- 
ries. 


14, [have cultivated wheat more as an experiment than 
anything else, as for the last féw years it has been almost 
a total failure in this section of the country. My man- 
ner was as follows: I sowed after potatoes, spring wheat 
of the Black Sea variety, about the 15th of April; har- 
vested about the 4th of August, at the rate of six and 
a-half bushels per acre. In the cultivation of my rye 
crop, I sowed part of it after potatoes, and a part on a 
clover lay; sowed the last week in August and the first 
week in September, one a half bushels to the acre; har- 
vested about the 15th of July; product *eyenteen and a 
half bushels per acre. The crop was much injured by a 
hail storm in the latter part of June, to the extent I 


*In reference to Mr. More’s mode of applying manure, it should 
be remembered that he plows “ not less than eight inches deep, and 
often deeper.’’ Therefore in choosing between plowing in manure 
to this depth, or top-dressing, the latter is, perhaps, preferable, es- 
pecially when, as in this case, the main object is to promote the 
growth of clover. Still, we cannot but regard it as probable. that if 
the manure was fairly covered with earth, say to the depth of two tc 
four inches, its effects would be greater in the end than if it was left 
entirely on the surface. Eps. 
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think of eight or ten bushels per acre. I did not dis- 
cover much difference between the manured potato 
ground, and the clover lay, which confirms my previous 
opinion, that a clover lay plowed under, is about equal 
to a dressing of manure. 

I cultivated corn as follows: twenty-two acres on clo- 
ver lay, part plowed in the fall and part in the spring. 
After the clover had got about ankle high, I plowed it 
deep, passed over with the roller, harrowed well, marked 
both ways three and a half feet apart, and planted from 
4 to 6 seeds in a hill; planted the last days of May and 
first of June; as soon as I couid see the rows I went 
through with the cultivator; in about a week after, 
went through with the cultivator again, followed with the 
hoe, making it perfectly clean, and thinning it to four 
stalks in the hill. I kept the cultivator stirring the 
| doges as much as possible, till the corn was about three 
eet high, then went through with the shoyel plow, and 
hilled moderately. As soon as the corn was glazed I 
cut it up by the ground, and set it up in small stooks. 
I consider stalks as the most valuable cured in this way. 


_I planted part of the eight-rowed white, and part of the 


eight-rowed yellow. I found the yellow corn some ten 
days earlies$, but the white yielded best ; I did not keep 
it separate. The whole averaged fifty-six bushels per 
acre. Five acres of sweet corn I planted the first days 
of July; the ground was well manured by top-dressing, 
cultivated the same as the common; picked the 15th to 
30th of Cctober. It sold in the market principally, at 
624 cents per hundred ears, amounting to $257.33. The 
stalks are much more valuable than the other corn, as 
they contain a larger proportion of saccharine matter. 

I sowed this year thirty acres of buckwheat; after 
mowing, I turned over a clover lay, and sowed between 
the 15th and 20th of July, about three pecks tothe acre. 
Harvested about the 10th of October; produce eight 
hundred and thirty-one bushels, twenty-three and three- 
quarter bushels per acre. On fifteen acres I sowed rye 
with the buckwheat, which looks well, and bids fair to 
be a good crop. 

I cultivated twelve acres of broom corn, on an island 
in the Hudson river. In consequence of the late spring 
freshet, I planted the first week in June, ground plowed 
deep, well harrowed, rolled and marked three feet apart, 
and planted with Campfield’s Drill Barrow, hills eigh- 
teen inches apart, ten seeds in the hill; it was tended 
much the same as Indian corn, cut when the seed was 
in the milk, cleaned and cured in the shade, to keep the 
brush green. My usual crop is about seven hundred 
pounds peracre. This year, in consequence of having 
been twice overflowed, the crop is much injured, and 
will not yield more than four hundred and ten pounds 
per acre. 

One acre of corn I sowed for fodder. Sowed the last 
of July, cut and fed to the cows through the month of 
October. I find it excellent for late green feed. 

I cultivated two acres of melons; watermelons, citron 
melon, and preserve citron. Planted the first of June. 
After the land was put in good order, by deep plowing, 
I marked out the ground six feet apart each way, and 
put three shovels full of street manure ina hill. I plan- 
ted at least twelve seed in a hill. Calculated about two- 
thirds to be lost by the bugs. The produce was very 
large, as the family consumed many, many were pilfered 
and given away, and sold over one hundred dollars 
worth. 


Fifty rods of asparagus, I cultivated as follows: sowed 
the seed, transplanted the third year to the bed for cut- 
ting. I prepaged the bed by plowing deep, and highly 
manured with well rotted manure; when the bed was 
thus prepared, I took a large plow, and struck a furrow 
about twelve inches deep, set my plants in the bottom of 
the furrow, about ten inches apart, cover, then struck the 
second eighteen inches apart from the first, and so on 
until all are set. Top dressed with well rotted barn- 
yard manure and salt. My asparagus was of an extra- 
ordinary size and quality. Sold $69.66 worth at eleven 
cents per bunch, besides what was used in the family. I 
cannot tell how much fertilizing matter is taken from the 
soil to produce twenty bushels of wheat. I wish I could. 


I have cultivated usually about an acre of strawber- 
ries, with success and profit. I have cleared over two 
hundred dollars in one year from one acre. My mode 
of cultivation is to take a clean piece of land in good 
condition, plow it very deep, harrow thoroughly, and 
spread evenly from two to three hundred bushels of 
leached ashes to an acre, mark the land in drills three 
feet apart, and insert the plants from eight to twelve inch- 
es apart, inthe drills. I transplanted in April, or early in 
May. I obtained no fruit the first year, of consequence. 
I cultivate between the rows, as long as Ican get through 
with the cultivator, and then let the vines run together, 
they will cover the ground entirely by the first of Au- 
gust. I do nothing with them again until the next spring, 
when I take a double team and heavy harrow, and go 
over the beds thoroughly, until the plants are sufficient- 
ly thinned ; this loosens the ground and takes out all the 
weak plants. Ifthe ground does not appear to be sufti- 
ciently rich, I apply another dressing of leached ashes; 
after this is done, the ground is laid off in beds, about 
five feet apart, and nothing more is done till the fruit 
comes to maturity. After the fruit is gathered, the beds 
are cleared of weeds, and left till the next spring. The 
second year I repeated the above method. i 

One great benefit I find in using ashes as a manure, is 
that it brings no weeds. I consider strawberries one of 
my best crops. I failed, however, entirely in my crop 
this year. I had one and a half acres of the pine apple 
variety, a variety much recommended for its prolific 
crops, and the superior quality of its fruit; my beds 
never looked so well as they did last spring, blossomed 
finely, and bid fair for an abundant crop. but after blos- 
soming no berry appeared, and I had therefore a most 
splendid failure. I had not a full grown, perfect berry 
in the whole field, they were all pistillate plants. I have 
been setting rows of the lowa variety through them, 
with the hope of better success the next year. 

18. I usually sow clover ani timothy seed on winter 
crops. Timothy in August and September, clover in 
April. Four quarts of timothy, and usually twelve 
quartsofclovertoanacre. My land being upland, I pre. 
fer timothy and clover for pasture. 


19. I mowed thirty-two acres this year, and averaged 
about one and a half tons per acre. I cut clover when 
the heads begin to brown, and timothy when in full blos- 
som. Cure as much in the swath and cock as possible. 
To preserve the color and keep the leaves from shelling, 
salt in the mow, at the rate of four quarts to the load. 

24. I was in the milk dairy business till last October, 
when I sold out. For the last two years previously I 
kept on an average about thirty cows. Since then seven. 
Nineteen I pasture for others. I keep for use on the 
farm, four mules, one horse,and one yoke of cattle. My 
cows are of the native breed. 

25. I have made no experiment in the breeding or use 
of cattle. Have used for farm work, horses, mules and 
oxen JI prefer mules for general farm purposes. Oxen 
the second best. I consider two mules as good, and will 
do as much work asthree horses. Ican keep three 
mules as cheap as two horses, besides saving much in 
shoeing, and costing nothing for farffery ; they will work 
when very old, and I could not be induced to do without 
them. 

26. Istable my cattle, and cut my feed principally and 
give them as muchas they willeat. Waterin the stable. 

34. The depredations of the common peach worm I 
prevent by digging round the trees twice a year, and de- 
stroying them. This is the only troublesome insect I 
have had so far, except the common caterpillar, which 
is easily got rid of. 


35. I keep the ground cultivated for two or three feet 
round the trees, and keep the ground covered with com- 
post, when the orchard is in sod, which is not more than 
one year in four. I endeavor to keep my orchard well 
manured. I wash my trees with a preparation of lime 
aud oil of soap, which keeps the bark smooth and thrifty. 

37. Ihavea story and a half house, 24 by 36 feet, 
with kitcken back, 18 by 30 feet, 12 feet taken off for 
store room. The upper part of my main building is 








devoted entirely to sleeping rooms. 
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My main barn is 30 by 80 feet, standing upon a side- 
hill of gentle slope, end towards the hill; under the end 
where the ground is lowest, I take off twenty feet for a 
horse stable, making room for seven head of hor ses; the 
next twenty feet is a root cellar; the remaining forty 
feet is a cow stable with cisterns underneath for catch- 
ing all the water that falls on the building. My water 
cistern occupies about twenty-four feet under this stable, 
and will hold something like two hundred hogsheads; 
the other sixteen feet is occupied by a cistern for col- 
lecting the urine from the stables, the floor being caulk- 
ed and pitched, with a trough behind the cattle to con- 
duct their urine to the cistern. 

My manner of building the cisterns is this. I dig ovt 
the earth, of the requisite shape and dimensions, take 
cement and coarse sand of equal parts, mixed with wa- 
ter, and spread evenly about half an inch in thickness 
all round the sides, and on the bottom, and cover with 
planks, with earth over them. A cistern of the capaci- 
ty of one hundred hogsheads can thus be built, with 
pump, complete, for less than twenty-five dollars, 

The cow stable is arranged to accommodate twenty- 
four head of cattle in two rows, with an alley way be- 
tween. The sides are filled in with brick. One part of 
the barn, over the horse stable, I use for hay, and the 
remainder of the space, over my thrashing floor and cow 
stable, for grain and fodder. Attached to my barn I 
have on the north a w agon house and tool shoop, 18 by 
50 feet, with room overhead for hay and grain, opening 
into the main barn. To the south of the main barn, at- 
tached in the same way, is a building 18 by 100 feet ; 
fifty feet is occupied as a cow stable, the remainder is 
open shed, with room overhead same as north wing. To 
the south of the southern shed I have my hen house, 
12 by 18 feet, with large windows on the south side, to 
admit light and warmth. East and south of this shed 
is my barn-yard, protected from the north and west 
winds. The yard contains abeat three quarters of an 
acre, divided into two parts, the front one for most com- 
mon use; in the rear one I have four barracks for coarse 
feed, where I fodder in the middle of the day in plea- 
sant weather. East of my barn, some forty feet, I have 
a wagon house, 28 by 36 feet, with corn house and gra- 
nary ov erhead. About one hundred and fifty feet in the 
rear of my house, I have a shop 16 by 24 feet, story and 
a half, with sleeping rooms overhead. 

88. I have but one kind of fence, post and board, or 
plank, principally chestnut posts, and inch and a quar- 
ter culled sprnee plank, four planks high, of which I 
have sixteen hundred and eight rods, costing about 
eighty cents per rod. I have no wire fence, and have 
seen none that I admire. My fences are all in good con- 
dition, all having been built within the last five years. 
As an evidence of the good quality of my fence, I have 
not received a shilling’s damage to my crops for the last 
year, from either my own or neighbors’ cattle. 

89. I measure my grain, seed, and potatoes; weigh 
my beef, pork, and hay, and keep an account of all. 

40. I keep a general farm account, of all my sales, 
receipts and expenditures, and can strike a balance at 
the end of the year; and thus ascertain my profits or 


losses. 
Account oF Expenses oF Farm. 


407 days labor at 50 cents,........+.0.seecesceces $203 50 
Yearly and monthly labor, ........0eeeeee ees -»- 665 00 
One girl one year,........ccccccsneccsececevcces 52 00 

- FONT MOMTRG,.... < cciocediee vceviesncovesions 16 00 
500 bushels of oats at 41 COIS, .. 0.0 ce eee eee eee 205 00 
BRaCR pen S DUE, . ow. 66 occ cccc ccvasecccdessenss 97 S81 
Grocery, shoe, and dry — Pe er ee 357 90 
12 bushels grass seed at B2 25, . 2... cece eee ee eee 39 00 
10 do clover seed at $4 5b Scene swe emviogeds 45 00 
12 do seed wheat at $1.25,......cccccscssccce 15 00 
Seed corn and garden seeds, ........ssceccoceees 10 00 
26 bushels seed buckwheat at 62} cents,.......... 16 25 
State and school taxes, ..0. csc cescedesescsvees 31 22 
Insurance in Mutual Ins. Co, average about, .... 4 50 
Depreciation of farming tog]s,.......0e+ee+ seers 100 00 
Pe Me Re Pee a 10 00 
1.000 bushels of lime, at 4 cents,..........+ secu 40 00 
hue ethan cratea | LEER E EEE ee 119 17 
Hay bought in Aged last ais oc006 60004000 5400000 75 00 
Total expenses for current year,...........s0005 $2,174 35 


The above includes all farm and family éxpenses, with the excep- 
tion of doctor’s bills and church expenses. 


Acgount oF Receipts oF Farm. 


363 bunches asparagus at 11 cents, .............. $69 66 
Received from produce of 5 acres sweet Pe: 257 33 
610 bushels rye at G@9cents,........ =e aveeese 410 90 
Melons, pumpkins, and citron melons sold, . covcess 148.00 
831 bushels buckwheat at 44 cents, ............ +» 3865 44 
Raspberries sold,...........0esee0es Se vereccee 31 25 
Potatoes, (including those unsold ). seeceeeccos s-e+ 10000 
1,240 bushels of corn at 65 cents,,...........660 806 00 
Milk sold from an averarge of 30 cows, 9 months,. 1,629 81 
Sixty-four bushels, 35 lbs. wheat,........0...0008 64 62 
OUST RD MT cade cho tksheowedtadetssoueies 40 00 
Five loads of straw,........00. seeseee ovcesoecs 5 00 
Broom brush, 4,920 Ibs.,.......... eoevccgecs cove OOO 
PRR Migs eis bis basis tng chi acade tine 0 66ecoe 40 00 
EE seeess 100 00 
Surplus of corn stalks, part sold, Seebecteweeecac - 100 00 
Twelve tons of clover hay at $6,.. Swoervoccrese 72 00 
Chickens and eggs sold, ..... din ceviee ints Kncade 40 00 
140 lbs. butter at 183 cenis,.... Cw Ooo. Corwe svete 26 25 
PROP MEE cocccnstnceonesen escent canmenienm 10 00 
RE A Or OR Es Bn ref acie H T1 25 
Twenty-five sabes at $1 each,.......06. BVeb dees 25 00 
Received for pasturage,......-ccsccce escceseees 18 50 
Received for work done by teams and men during 
eh UE es « .. Jd codebontios $117 30 
Received for labor done for S. Van Rens- 
ee eee ET Ee Frere S086 ceeds 114 00 
— 231 50 
Total receipts for current year,........eseseeses+ $4,852 51 
Less €xpenses per ACCOUNL, ..... cece sescsseeess 2,174 35 
Net profits current year, ..........0008 i teongoud $2,678 16 


Mr. More has furnished us with a brief summary of 
the products of his farm for the present year. It is ne- 
cessarily imperfect, from the fact that the yield of only 
a portion of his crops had been ascertained, and but few 
of them marketed, when the statement was made—20th 
of October. : 

Barley, 33 acres, produced 895 bushels, weighing 48 

Ibs. per bushel—sold in the aggregate, $671.25, from 
which, deduct the total expense and eharges incident to 
the crop, $262.75, leaves a profit of $408.50 besides the 
straw, which is valued at half the price per ton as hay. 
Asparagus, 50 square rods—sales $71.70—charges on 
same, $20—leaving as profit, $50.70. Potatoes, 12 acres 
—from which 602 bushels have been sold, at 50 cents 
per bushel, $301—400 bushels on hand, $200—aggregate 
value $501; total cost of the crop $205—leaving as pro- 
fit $296. Indian corn, 14 acres—aggregate produce es- 
timated at 560 bushels. Buckwheat eight acres—sold 
from the same to the amount of $62.50, at 50 cents per 
bushel. Hay, from 30 acres, 50 tons. Kept on the 
farm 17 cows—sold butter to the amount of $300. Kept 
40 pigs, worth $5 each. 
_ Since last year, Mr. More has increased the number 
of his apple trees from 1000 to 1800, and has now set to 
apple, peach, pear, plum, and quince trees, 52 acres. 
The spaces between the small trees, are set to raspber- 
ries, currants, strawberries, &c. The raspberries and 
currants, except such as were used in the family while 
fresh, were made into preserves and jellies—several hun- 
dred pounds of which are on hand unsold. 











Farming in Pennsylvania. 





In the early part of October, we paid a visit to Penn- 
sylvania, for the purpose of being present at some of the 
agricultural exhibitions, and learning something of the 
agriculture of a part of that state. The first point of 
destination was Newtown, and after attending the fair of 
the Bucks County Agricultural Society, at that place, 
we took the opportunity of examining some of the farms 
in that neighborhood. 

Bucks county has long enjoyed a great celebrity as a 
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farming district, and if that portion of fhe county which ‘tion. But the suggestion may be worthy consideration, 


we saw is a fair representation of the whole, its reputa- 
tion is not undeserved. It may be pronounced an inter- 
esting section. Its surface, though comparatively level, 
is sufficiently diversified to afford a pleasant aspect, nu- 
merous streams of excellent water, and roads which are 
easy to be traveled over. The proportion of wood, and 
its situation with respect to the cleared land, is such as 
imparts an agreeable variety to the landscape, and with 
the general neat appearance of the farms, and large and 
substantial stone dwellingsand barns, few sections of the 
country present more attractions in respect to rural en- 
joyment and comfort. ; 

From Mr. Aprian CorneELt, Jr., we obtained some 
facts in regard to the agriculture of the neighborhood, 
and especially in regard to the agriculture and products 
of his own farm, which we think will interest and benefit 
our readers. His residence is about three miles from 
Newtown, and about twenty miles north from Philadel- 
phia. The place has been occupied by the ancestors of 
Mr. C. for several generations; a portion of the dwelling 
house was built by his great grandfather, in 1745, and 
the remaining portion by his grandfather, in 1762. It 
was a well known mansion during the Revolution, and 
while the British army was encamped in the vicinity, 
was more than once subjected to search, from being sup- 
posed to shelter ‘‘rebel’’ officers. 

The home farm consists of 144 acres, exclusive of 
wood-land. It is devoted to mixed husbandry, as are 
most other farms in this section, a system which is gen- 
erally found most profitable where circumstances are 
adapted to it, and especial so, where, as in this case, 
the products are regularly marketed from week to week. 

THF sort is of very uniform character over the whole 
farm, and varies but little over a large extent of country 
from the Delaware river westwardly. The surface is 
mostly a fine, friable loam, underlaid, generally, with a 
grayish yellow clay, (probably impregnated with iron,) 
resting at various depths on sandstone strata. It is an 
excellent soil as regards mechanical relations; being 
easily tilled, not liable to pack closely under the effect 
of rains, nor to bake under the effect of drouth. This 
constitution renders the crops comparatively independent 
of the weather, as to wetness or dryness, and with good 
cultivation insures a certain return. We have before 
mentioned that a very protracted drouth had been ex- 
perienced here the past season—scarcely rain enough to 
soak the ground to the depth of two inches, having fallen 
from June to the 25th of October; and yet on Mr. Cor- 
NELL’s farm, and some others which we visited, the crops 
were nearly all good. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that there appears to be an inexhaustible source of 
water through this district, at no very great depth in the 
earth, as is seen in numerous unfailing rivulets, and the 
abundant supply afforded by wells. 

CoursE or Croreinc.—Mr. Cornetv’s farm is divided 
into lots of 12 to 16 acres, each of which (except what is 
devoted to orcharding) is in regular rotation, brought 
into the same crop. This rotation is the following: first 
year Indian corn, second year oats, third year wheat, 
fourth, fifth and sixth years clover and timothy—mowed 
two seasons and pastured one. 

The sod for corn is usually plowed in November and 
December. From five to eight two-horse wagon loads 
of manure are spread before plowing. The land is then 
plowed to the depth of three and a half to four inches. 
This will appear to many persons as much too shallow. 
Mr. C. defends his practice by the argument that the 
sod and the manure should be kept where the crop will 
derive most benefit from them, that is, as near the sur- 
face as practicable, without suffering loss from exhala- 


whether a deeper tillage, which could be effected by a 
sub-soil plow without burying any deeper the manure or 
surface soil, would not be beneficial. In spring, about 
the last week in April, the ground isthoroughly worked 
over with a large cultivator, which brings the soil into 
excellent condition for planting. The corn is planted 
the first week in May. Furrows are made four feet 
apart for the rows, and the seed is dropped in them with 
a hand drill. The drill does not cover the seed, and to 
do this a harrow is drawn, with the teeth upward, in 
such a way as to fill the furrows. When the plants are 
fairly started, they are thinned so as to leave one every 
nine inches. The crop is gone over once with the hand 
hoe; the rest of the work is done with the cultivator. 
Strict attention is paid to the thorough eradication of 
weeds. For the twelve years Mr. C, has managed the 
farm, he has made it a rule that no foul plants should be 
allowed to go to seed, and the effect has been to almost 
wholly prevent their appearance. In a cornfield of six- 
teen acres, scarcely a weed could be seen, and over the 
whole farm nothing of the kind obstructed the growth 
of crops. The corn is cut up and shocked, as soon as it is 
ripe enough to cure. The yield averages sixty bushels per 
acre, measured as husked in the field. The cost of cul- 
tivation is 20 cents per bushel. The price it brings in 
market is usually 624 cents per bushel. The fodder pro. 
duced on an acre, yielding as above stated, is reckoned 
worth $6- The fodder is all fed out in the barn-yard, 
in order that the waste parts may be converted into ma- 
nure. 

Oats follow corn—sown as early in spring as the soil 
will admit of plowing, three bushels seed, broadcast, to 
the acre. No manure is given tothiscrop. Theaverage 
yield is 60 bushels per acre. The average price which 
this grain brings in market, is 40 cents per bushel. 

Wheat succeeds oats. The preparation consists in 
first spreading on the stubble, fifteen two-horse wagon 
loads of manure to the acre, which is immediately plow- 
ed in, three and a-half to four inches deep, harrowed, 
and left to rot till about the middle of September, when 
the ground is cross-plowed, about five inchesdeep. The 
soil is then reduced to a fine tilth by the harrow and rol- 
ler, and the wheat sown by a drill, two and a-half bush- 
els to the acre. The yield for the last ten years has 
averaged over 25 bushels per acre—has sometimes gone 
as high as 30 bushels per acre. The average price it has 
brought in market for the last ten years, is 110 cents per 
bushel. The kind raised by Mr. C., and almost the only 
kind raised in this part of the country, is the Mediter- 
ranean. It succeeds better against both the Hessian-fly 
and wheat-midge and is also less subject to blight. The 
grain has improved very much in quality, since it was 
first introduced, but in acquiring this quality, it has lost 
something of the peculiar habit by which it was enabled 
to resist the Hessian-fly. The straw was formerly very 
stiff, and the husk or sheath which enveloped the stem, 
adhered so closely that the insect could not obtain a 
lodgment for itself. The subject is agitated of making 
anew importation of this variety of wheat, for the ob- 
ject of securing the property for which it was at first 
specially valuable. 


Clover and timothy seed are sown on the wheat at the 
close of winter, on a light snow, or early in spring, while 
the ground is very soft. Mr. C. likes the mode of put- 
ting in wheat by the drill—thinks the crop is usually bet- 
ter so than broadcast—but it has an objection in reference 
to the clover and grass, which is regarded as of some 
importance. The drill leaves the surface somewhat in 
ridges and furrows; the clover and grass-seed, though 
sown broadcast, tends to collect in the furrows, which 
causes it to grow in rows like the wheat, leaving the field 
imperfectly swarded over. The yield of hay is about 
two tons per acre. The whol@amount of hay cut onthe 
farm annually, is about 80 tons. Its average market 
value is $12 per ton. : 

Fruit.—Mr. Cornett has about twelve acres devoted 
to apple and pear trees—three or four acres of which are 
set to an apple orchard, as yet too young to bear much. 











In general these fruits are an important item of farm pro- 
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duce, but this year the trees bear but very little—not 
enough apples being obtained for the home demand. 
Live Srock.—There are kept on the farm sixteen 
cows, two heifers, one bull, five horses, eight Leicester 
sheep, twelve swine, besides young pigs. The cows are 
chietly a cross of the Short-horn and common stock; a 
few have a dash of the Devon. They are kept for mak- 
ing butter, not for breeding stock for sale. They are fed 
in winter in the barn, night and morning, on hay which 
is a mixture of clover and timothy, with what corn-fod- 
der they are inclined to eati n the yard, while they are 
out. Each cow is also fed every day >from the time they 


come off grass till after their calves are fatted, with eight |, 


quarts of the following mixture: Two quarts corn-meal, 
three quarts shorts, one quart oil-cake meal. After the 
calves are taken off, and the milk is devoted to butter, 
the oil-cake is discontinned, from an idea that it injures 
the quality of the butter. 


The cows calve the latter part of January or first of 
February. The main object in having them ‘‘ come in” 
at this time, is that the calves may be fatted and sent off 
while veal will command a good price, and also leave the 
best of the season to be availed of for making and selling 
butter. The calves suck till they are six weeks old, and 
are then sold in market at four and three-fourths to five 
cents per pound, live weight. They bring from eight to 
ten dollars each. The cows being well fed and sheltered 
in a warm barn at night, and in all inclement weather, 
and allowed the liberty of the yard for exercise and air 
in pleasant days, they give a large quantity of milk, 
make the calves fat, and afford a large quantity of but- 
ter after the calves are taken away. The sixteen cows 
gave an average of 180 pounds of butter each, in 1850, 
besides fatting their calves. 

Mr. C.’s ideas in regard to the proper way of keeping 
cows, deserve to be mentioned. He holds that they should 
have an abundance of good food, and be kept in good 
order. If they get fat, even, as they frequently do to- 
wards the time when they go dry, he considers it no dis- 
advantage, and refuses to sell his best cows to the butch- 
er, though offered a high price. He says the fat is not 
lost, that it is only stored up in the system, and after the 
cows calve, it goes into the milk, and either fats the 
calves, or forms butter. We think this is correct reason- 
ing. Great loss is sustained in many instances by cows 
being very poor when turned to grass. When in this 
condition, it takes considerable time, and a large amount 
of food, to fill up the wasted tissues of the body, and 
give the animal any surplus to spare. 


Burren Maxinc.—As already remarked, butter is an 
article of importance on Mr. CorNett’s farm, and it is so 
on most farms in this section. It is made with great 
care, and sent to Philadelphia every week, where it 
brings an average of twenty-five cents per pound. We 
made very particular inquiries in regard to the kind of 
room which was preferred to set milk in for this purpose, 
and found that spring-houses were considered best. We 
are satisfied this opinion is well founded. An unfavor- 
able idea in regard to such houses has been entertained ; 
but the objections have arisen from the want of proper 
attention to certain requisites, the most important of 
which is purity of air. The great advantage of spring- 
houses is the security of a proper temperature—50 to 55 
degrees—by which the milk may be kept from souring 
till all the cream rises. But with this temperature it is 
essential that there should be a pretty free circulation of 
air, charged as little as practicable with dampness. This 
is found necessary for the perfect separation of the cream 
from the milk, and for the making of the best butter. 
Without a spring-house. it is difficult to obtain at all 
times the required temperature. Farmers who cannot 
avail themselves of a good spring, often used what is 
called a vault for setting milk. This is an under-ground 
room, the walls. roof, and floor of which are of stone. 
A dry and shaded situation is selected for the site. The 
dimensions are usually such as to admit of the milk be- 
ing set on the floor, as that imparts a coolness to objects 
coming in contact with it. The top, which is commonly 
arched, should be high, (not less than nine or ten feet,) 
to promote ventilation, which is effected by an aperture 








in connection with the door, and a chimney or pipe at 
the opposite end of the vault, passing through the roof 
to the surface of the ground. It has formerly been the 
practice to build these vaults in connection with wells— 
that is, the vault is open to the well on one side. Mr. 
CornELt has two, one of which is of the latter kind, but 
its use has been latterly discontinued, and the other used 
inits stead. The advantage of a cooler temperature 
by a connection with the well, is over-balanced by the 
dampness, and this cannot be avoided with the imper- 
fect ventilation which belongs to an underground apart- 
ment. 

Mr. James C. Connex, (a4 brother of Mr. A. C. jr., 
and whose farm adjoins that of the latter,) has a spring- 
house, the best, perhaps, we have ever seen, and never 
have we seen any place of the kind which indicated bet- 
ter management. The spring runs into the house at one 
end, and the water flows over the floor, which is of bricks, 
the depth being governed by a gatg through which the 
water has an outlet. In warm weather the pans stand 
on the floor, and the water is raised round them to the 
height of two to three inches. The pots which hold the 
cream are also set in the water in warm weather. It_is 
kept constantly running, and it isso cold that there is 
no difficulty in keeping the temperature of the room low 
enough for the cream to rise well. The house is in the 
shade of large trees, but the surrounding ground is solid 
and dry. There are windows in each side of the milk- 
room, near the roof, provided with shutters, by which 
thie quantity of light is regulated, and wire netting to 
keep out flies. When the weather is too cool, or a high- 
er temperature than that of the open atmosphere is 
wanted, the milk is set on shelves, and the room is 
warmed by astove. This is done early in the spring 
and late in the fall. 

The strictest neatness and care are practiced through- 
out the whole process of managing the milk, cream and 
butter. The milk is first strained into a large vat, which 
does not stand in the milk-room, and when considerably 
cooled is drawn off into the pans, which are set in their 
appropriate place. The cream is taken off before the 
milk sours. Mr. J. G. Cornett is confident that noth. 
ing is gained in quantity by allowing the milk to sonr 
before it is skimmed, and that the souring is decidedly 
injurious to the quality of the butter. The particular 
crisis observed in taking off the cream is this; when the 
cream has all risen, it readily separates from the milk— 
the particles of cream adhering together, merely floating 
on the watery fluid below. A person can soon learn by 
close observation when the proper time has arrived, 
Mr. C. states that he has noticed when milk was permit- 
ted to sour before it was skimmed, that the acid of the 
milk appeared to decompose the cream, which was grad- 
ually made thinner—actually wasted away. 

The cream is churned while perfectly sweet. A bar- 
rel churn is the kind used. It is worked by a horse, 
with a small lever-power. The churn is placed in an 
open room at one end of the dairy, a belt connecting 
with the power. When the butter is taken from the 
churn, it is worked, salted and set inthe dairy for aday, 
when it is again worked over, and put up in pound Jamps 
for market. Mr. J. C. C. is not in favor of using Water 
for working butter, believing that water injures the fla- 
vor of the butter, and operates against its keeping. It 
is worked on a table with a brake. The form of brake 
found to operate best, is three inches wide and an inch 
and a half thick, with square corners. This is better 
than a round or oval form, as the operator can keep the 
butter better together, and press every part more equal- 
ly. In moulding it into lumps, a small shallow scoop and 
spatula, both of wood, are used—the hand not being 
brought in contact with the butter. The Ashton salt is 
the kind used, a little less than an ounce to the pound 
of butter. Neat tubs, holding ten pounds each, are used 
for conveying the butter to market. In warm weather 
they are packed in boxes with ice. The butter is all sold 
to regular customers, who engage a given quantity for 
each weck. We scarcely need to say, that the quality 
of the butter is unexceptionably fine. 

Povuttrry.—Considerable attention is paid through this 
section to raising chickens and turkeys for market. A 
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variety of fowls has long been bred here which has been 
so noted as to receive the name of ‘‘ Bucks cuunty 
breed.” It is not easy to obtain an authentic account 
of their introduction; but it is evident that they belong 
to the family known as Malay, Chittagong, Shanghae, 
&c. The stock has however been much improved in 
some instances, and is not unfrequently found of much 
better shape, better quality of flesh, and even greater 
weight than most of the newly-imported fowls of the 
same tribe. Mr. Aprtan Corne Lt, Jr., has kept quite 
a large stock of poultry for several years. He kept last 
winter, seventy hens and seven cocks, and this is about 
his average number. He has several stocks which he 
breeds by themselves. The old Bucks county stock, 
we were assured by the elder Mr. Cornett, who is up- 
wards of seventy years of age, has been kept, unmixed, 
on this farm, for more than fifty years, These fowls, 
whatever some writers may say as to their being ‘‘ mon- 
grels, comparatively worthless,” breed with more 
uniformity, as to shape, size, and color, than any 
of the large Asiatic fowls that we have seen, imported 
within the last ten years! Mr. C. raises them every 
year. They are usually short-legged, broad-breasted, 
rather small boned for their weight, and give a good 
quality of flesh. But the stock to which Mr, C. gives 
the preference, eggs and flesh considered, was imported 
from China in 1842. They are now mostly black—hav- 
ing been bred with a view to obtain that color for the 
eight years Mr. C. has had them. He has paid particu- 
lar attention in the selection of these for breeding, to 
the proper shape, and has improved the stock much in 
this respect. They are Jarge—the hens frequently 
weighing eight and the cocks ten pounds each. They 
are greatly disposed to fatten, and on this account some- 
times attain heavier weights than mentioned. Mr. C. 
selected two hens from his flock last spring, to be sent to 
a person in England, who wished to obtain the best speci- 
mens of American fowls, that weighed a fraction over 
tey pounds each. Mr. C. hasalso the Jersey Blues, and 
specimes of several of the late importations— ‘ Shan- 
ghaes,” ‘‘ Cochin-Chinas,” &c. For the stocks which 
he wishes to breed by themselves, Mr. C. has separate 
yards. In February, the requisite number of the best 
fowls of each stock is selected, and put in thejr respec- 
tive ‘‘ walks” The eggs laid by the selected fowls are 
hatched by other hens, which run at large, or are kept 
in different places. The chickens are hatched in April 
and May. The fowls are only kept in separate yards 
about three months. The rest of the year they all run 
together uncontrolled. Towards the latter part of the 
time they are confined in yards; they sometimes get the 
habit of pulling out and eating each other’s feathers, 
Mr. C. thinks this is caused wholly by the fowls being 
discontented and worn down by confinement. 

Mr. Cornet began the business with the object of 
selling eggs and chickens in the market, but of late 
years has made sales of breeding stock to good advant- 
age. Chickens usually sell in Philadelphia, dressed, 
nine cents per pound, and eggs at fourteen cents a dozen. 
He caponises more or less fowls every year. Samus. 
Reep, of Joabstown, N. J., makes a business of doing 
this work. He goes through a large extent of country, 
perhaps twice in a season, and operates on all the fowls 
that are brought to him, charging five cents each. He 
sends word when he is coming, and the fowls are shut 
up and kept withont food for a day. He has castrated 
275 ina day, and castrates from 12,000 to 15,000 ina 
year. Not more than one in a hundred die from the 
operation. Last year Mr. Cornett had forty-eight 
chickens and six turkeys caponised by him in one day, 
day, and lost but one. The age preferred for doing this, 
is three to four months, or when the feathers are well 
set. Capons are usually killed in February, when about 
ten months old. They are made very fat by full feeding 
for a month before they are killed, and weigh, dressed, 
from sixteen to twenty-two pounds per pair. Mr. C. 
has had a pair weigh thirty-two pounds, dressed, at fif- 
teen months old, and he sold them at seventeen cents 
per pound. The usual price is about twelve cents per 
pound, 

Mr. A. Cornett, Jr., keeps but few turkeys; his 





brother (Mr. J. C. C.) had about 100, and he remarked 
that he thought they saved him a $100 worth of grass 
this year, by killing grass-hoppers, which have been very 
numerous. The turkeys were worth a dollar a piece for 
market. 

The income from Mr. A. C., Jr.’s poultry for the last 
two years has been as follows: 1849 sales of poultry and 
eggs $211.85—used in the family to the amount of 
$38.15—equal to $250; 1850, sales, $131.39—used in 
family and otherwise disposed of, $68.61—equal to $200. 

Lazor.—Mr. A, Cornett, Jr., employs two men on 
his farm the year round; one of them, as foreman, re- 
ceives $150 a year, and his board, the other $110 a year 
and board. The other hired labor on the farm amounts 
on the average to about $30a year. The hired female 
labor in the house costs $75 a year besides board. Mr. 
C. superintends the farm operations. It will not be 
amiss to say, in order to give an idea of the labor ac- 
tually employed on the farm, that Mr. C. has but one 
child, a son, whose time is spent at school. His taxes 
amount to $100 a year. The following isa copy of his 
memorandum of sales for 1850: 
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Some remarks in regard to farm buildings, fences, and 
the management of manures, are deferred to another 
occasion. 








Chinch-bug. 





L. Tucker, Esg.—A friend has kindly lent to me the 
October number of ‘‘ The Cultivator,” containing an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Asa Fircu, on wheat-insects. The ‘“ bugs 
upon growing wheat,” noticed by Dr. Firon, are no oth- 
er than young chinch-bugs, insects that have long been 
known in the Southern and Western States for their 
depredations on growing wheat, Indian corn, and other 
grains. They are mentioned in the eleventh volume of 
Arthur Young’s ‘‘ Annals of Agriculture,” published 
about 1788, from which work Messrs. Kirby and Spence 
probably compiled the following account of them in the 
first volume of their ‘‘ Introduction to Entomology :” 
‘¢ America suffers in its wheat and maize from the attack 
of an insect, which, for what reason I know not, is called 
the chintz-bug fly. It appears to be apterous, and is 
said in scent and color to resemble the bed-bug. They 
travel in immense columns from field to field, like lo- 
custs destroying everything as they proceed; but their 
injuries are confined to the states south of the 40th de- 
gree of north latitude.” ‘From this account,” add 
Kirby and Spence, ‘‘ the depredator here noticed should 
belong to the tribe of Geocorisx, Latr.; butit seems very 
difficult to conceive how an insect that lives by suction, 
and has no mandibles, could destroy these plants so to- 
tally.” I have ascertained, from an examination ofliv- 
ing specimens, that the chinch-bug is the Lygrus Cucop- 
terus, described by Mr. Say, in Dec., 1831, in a little 
pamphlet on the ‘‘ Heteropterous Hemiptera of North 
America.” It isa mistake that these insects are con- 
fined to the States south of the 40th degree; for I have 
been favored with them by Professor LarHror, of Be- 
loit College, Wisconsin, and by Dr. L. Baron, of Geneva, 
Illinois. The latter gentleman had no difficulty in ob- 
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taining a suflicient number without going out of hisown 
garden. <A very good account of them, with an en- 
larged figure, will be found inthe ‘‘ Prairie Farmer” for 
December, 1845. In the same publication, for Septem- 
ber 1850, may be seen an excellent description of this 
insect by Dr. LeBaron, who, not being aware that it 
had been previously named by Mr. Say, called it Rhy- 
parochromus devastator. The eggs of this insect are 
laid in the ground, in which the young have been found 
in great abundance, at the depth of an inch or more. 
They make their appearance on wheat about the middle 
of June, and may be seen in great numbers, and in va- 
rious stages of gywth, during the whole summer. 
Some of them cuntinue alive during the winter in their 
places of concealment. Other particulars concerning 
these insects are given in the Prairie Farmer. Yours, 
resp’y, T. W. Harris. Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 31. 


o-—____ 





Heating Apparatus for Dwellings. 





. The substitution of stoves for open fire-places, has effec- 
ted a great saving of fuel, and in a pecuniary view is an 
important improvement ; but it ismore than probable that 
in ourefforts to secure this advantage in the greatest degree, 
an injurious sacrifice of health has been in many cases sus- 
tained. A serious objection to close stoves is, that they 
tend to prevent the renewal of the air of the room, and 
give off more or less noxious fumes. The injury in the 
latter particular of course, depends on the nature of the 
fuel employed. Anthracite and bituminous coals often 
contain sulphur, and sometimes arsenic, and when burned 
in stoves, without free draught, evolve gases which con- 





taminate the air. Dr. Ure speaks of such stoves as 
‘¢ pseudo-economical,” and says, ‘‘ There is no mode in 
which the health and life of a person can be placed in 
more insidious jeopardy, than by sitting in a room with 
its chimney closed up, with such a choke-damp-vomiting 
stove.” Of late, attention has been directed to obviating 
the objections to close stoves, without incurring a large 
loss on the score of economy. Considerable success has 
in several instances been attained in this respect, brt so 
far as the writer is acquainted, the object has been most 








perfectly accomplished by the ‘‘ Franklin Coal-Burner.”’ 
It posseses the advantages of the Franklin-Fire-Place or 
open grate, Vith the additional advantage that it may be 
set in any part of the room, and connected with the chim- 
ney by pipe. It is neat and tasteful in design, and supe- 
rior in respect to finish and quality of casting,—and af- 
fords the cheerful light of an open fire, with sufficient ven- 
tilation for health, making, at the same time, but a com- 
paratively small consumption of fuel. We have,tested it 
for anthracite coal, with which it operates in the most 
satisfactory manner. It is equally well adapted to burn- 
ing bituminous coal. It was introduced here, and is 
made by Messrs. Jaccer, TREADWELL & PERRY. 


. 
bf 


Exotic Vegetables.---The Tea Plant. 








It would seem to have been intended by nature that 
all vegetables should not do equally well in all climates 
and countries, and that some should do better in foreign 
countries than in their own. There is nothing better 
known in medicine, than that certain medicinal plants are 
active only when grown in certain countries. Rhubarb 
for example grows and thrives in this country with vigor, 
and does excellently well as a culinary vegetable; butas 
a medicine it is almost worthless. It must be grown in 
Turkey, or some part of Asia, to be a good medicine. 
The same is the case with numerous other plants. Digi- 
talis, for example, grown here, is worthless, and so is 
Colchicum, while the roadsides and meadowsof England 
in the same latitude afford them in all their excellence 
The Irish potatogproduces a better article of food any- 
where else than in its native country. The highly glutin- 
ous white wheat of Maryland, when grown in the Genesee 
country loses a large portion of its gluten. Now why is 
all this? It seems to be a result of the all-wise providence 
of nature, the object of which is to keep up commercial 
intercourse with all parts of the world. If all plants 
would do as well in all parts of the world, then each 
portion of the world would have no occasion to import 
from other portions, and thusthe population of each por- 
tion would become stagnant and inert. As it is, the teas 
of China induce us to send something that we produce 
there to pay for teas. So with all other products. Ido 
not believe that tea will ever be cultivated in this coun- 
try. Experiments have been tried with it for forty years. 
The plants can be cultivated successfully, but the tea 
produced from them has not the flavor of China tea. And 
it seems to me almost a pity that we should succeed in 
cultivating tea, for if we should a very large inducement 
for intercourse with China would be annihilated, and thus 
her civilization be retarded. England will never succeed 
in cultivating cotton in her East India possessions. She 
must purchase cotton from us. Because the varied pro- 
ductions of the earth, each in its locality, are necessary 
to keep up the intercourse of the various populations. for 
the advancement of the welfare of the whole. Ss. 

To Creanse Jans,—fill them with rather hot water, 
and stir in a spoonful or so of pearlash (or caustic potash 
is better) pouring off, and repeating if necessary. The 
adhering contents will be immediately disengaged. In 


extreme cases. let the water and pearlash stand a few 
hours. Rinse the jar with cold water. Vials ard other 
vessels are easily washed this way. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


To our Agents and Correspondents. 








Having arrived at the end of another volume, we re- 
new the expression of our obligation te all who have con- 
tributed, by their efforts, to the circulation of Taz Cut- 
TIVATOR the present year, and most respectfully solicit 
their influence in behalf of our next volume. We are 
dependant upon you, gentlemen, for our circulation. The 
annual subscription is so small, that we are compelled to 
adhere to our rule of advance payments, and consequent- 
ly all papers are discontinued at the end of the year. 
Whether our subscribers renew their subscriptions or not, 
depends, in a great measure, upon the fact of their being 
called on to do it, by some local agent, as no travelling 
agents can be employed on a paper published at so low a 
price. We therefore earnestly solicit your continued 
efforts, and hope you may all feel sufficient interest in 
the progress of Agricultural Improvement, to induce you 
to make the effort necessary to make your lists at least 
as large, if not larger, than the present year. 

To a large number of post-offices, we send only to a 
single subscriber. If that subscriber would himself act 
as agent, or induce his Postmaster to get up a club, he 
would very greatly oblige us, as well as benefit his neigh- 
bors, whom he should be instrumental in inducing to read 
Tae Curtivator. It will be seen that we have added 
several prizes to our Premium List, and we trust there 
will be a spirited competition. It will @e noticed also, 
that the Premiumsare to be paid in Casn, Sitver Piate, 
or AGRICULTURAL Books or ImpLEeMENTs, at the option 
of the agent 

Prospectuses are sent to all our Agents, and we shall 
be glad to send Prospectuses and specimen numbers, to 
all who may be disposed to act as agents. 

To all CorrEsronDENTs who have contributed to our 
pages during the current year, we tender our hearty 
thanks. They have benefitted all our readers, and the 
consciousness of the good they have thus done, will, we 
trust, stimulate them to continue their contributions. We 
have, however, hundreds of readers, who have enjoyed 
all the benefit of the labors of others, without contribu- 
ting at all to the fund of information brought together in 
our pages. Would that we could convince them of their 
duty to contribute their share of knowledge to the com- 
mon fund. We should be glad to have every one of our 
readers furnish us with rough notes of the results of their 
experience in the various branches of rural affairs. No 
one need refuse because he is not accustomed to write 
for the press, as we shall cheerfully make all the correc- 
tions necessary. 


t> Our HorticutturaLt DerartTMENT has been un- 
avoidably crowded out this month. We will make 
amends for it hereafter. 





tG> Several communications are necessarily laid over, 
which will have a place in our next volume. 





Soura Down Sueep.—Those who wish to purchase 
this breed of sheep, are referred to the advertisement of 
Mr. Rotcu, whose sheep, it is not too much to say, are 
fully equal to any in the country. 





Premiums to Agents of the Cultivator. 





As an inducemen to those disposed to act as Agents, the foilowing 
Premiums will be paid in Cash, SmLver PLATE, or AGRICULTURAL 
Books and IMPLEMENTS, to those who send us the largest list of sub- 
scribers for THE CuLTIVaTOR for 1952, previous to the tenth of April 
next. 

1. To the one sending us the largest number, with the pay in ad- 
vance, at the club price of sixty-seven cents each, the sum of Firry 
Do.iars. 

2. To the one sending us the next largest list, the sum of Forty 
Do.aRs. 

3. To the one sending us the next largest list, the sum of Turry- 
Five Do.iars. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of Turrty DoLiaRs. 

5. For the next largest list, the sum of Twenty-Five Dotiars. 

6. For the next largest list, Twenty DoLiars. 

7. For the next largest list, Firrezen DoLiars. 

8. For the next largest list, Ten DoLuLars. 

9. For the next largest list, Five DoLLarsg 

10. To all who send us Thirty Subscribers or over, and do not re- 
ceive one of the above Prizes, a copy of Tuz Horticu.turist for 
one year. 

11. To all who send us Fifteen Subscribers, and do not receive one 
of the above Premiums, THe Horticutturist for six months, 


a 
oo 





AcCKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—Communications have been re- 
ceived from T. S. Dewing, H. W. Bulkley, A. Mot, H. 
G., S. Clarke, G. W. Youngman, John Diehl, Elizabeth 
Diehl, Prof. J. P. Norton, Dr. T. W. Harris, A Lover 
of Farming, Frank, S. B. Buckley. 

Books, PamMputets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: Mr. Geo. R. Russety’s Address before the Nor- 
folk Ag. Society, at Dedham, Sept. 24, 1851, from the 
Author.——Catalogue of the Commercial Garden and 
Nursery of Parsons & Co., Flushing, L. I. Glances 
at Europe, by Horace Gree.er, from the publishers, 
De Wirt & Davenport, New-York. Patent Office 
Report, for 1850-51—Part II. Agriculture,—from Hon. 
THomas Ewsank, Com. Patents. 











Winter EXHIBITION OF THE NEW-YoRK State Ao- 
RICULTURAL Society.—It will be borne in mind that this 
Society will hold in this city, an exhibition of fat ani- 
mals, dressed meats, seeds, dairy produce, fruits, &¢., 
in connection with the Annual Meeting for the coming 
year—20th, 21st, and 22d of January next. The place 
selected for the show of live-stock, and all the articles to 
be exhibited, excepting fruits, is the yard and sheds be- 
longing to Gattup’s United States Hotel, corner of Wash- 
ington and Swan streets. About $600 have been offered 
in premiums for this occasion, and we have no doubt that 
an interesting and useful exhibition will be made. The 
premiums not only refer to the best fat cattle and sheep 
to be shown alive, but also the best carcasses, (dressed, ) 
of swine, Long-wooled, Middle-wooled and Cross-bred 
sheep—best turkeys, geese, ducks and fowls, including 
capons, all dressed. And in connection with the exhi- 
bition there will probably be a voluntary display of live 
poultry, of the celebrated varieties. The premiums em- 
brace specimens of wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, peas, 
beans, flax seed, clover seed, timothy, and other grass 
seeds, and hops. There is not a more favorable point in 
the country, than Albany, for the collection and pur- 
chase of all these articles, and we believe that the butch- 
ers, provision-dealers, seed-dealers, &c., from the south 
and the east, can be induced to attend this exhibition— 
and that a permanent Annual Fair of this kind may he 
established here, which may greatly conduce to the mu- 
tual benefit of the producer, dealer, and consamer. A 
little exertion on the part of those interested, we are con- 
fident would secure this result. Bills containing the pre- 
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miums may be had gratis, on application to Mr. Jonnson, 
the Secretary of the Society. 





Avpress or Hon. Frepericx HoLBrook aT THE VER- 
mont State Farr.—Seldom have we seen so much 
valuable thought in so small a compass. It is strictly an 
Agricultural Address, presenting the importance and 
dignity of man’s sphere, as the tiller of the soil,—the 
scope which the varied branches of agriculture gives to 
superior talent,—the high purposes which should animate 
every farmer, and the rich reward which awaits his suc- 
cessful efforts. He claims that more is required of the 
farmer of the present day, than to have the “‘ hard day’s 
work in him”—that agriculture should be studied asa 
rational, progressive science, and have among its chief 
votaries, high-minded, intelligent young men, who know 
how to observe and compare, to invent and improve, and 
in what way to perfect their profession. He argues, that 
a mind thoroughly imbued with first principles, familiar 
with the laws of nature and the mode of their manifes- 
tation, would find food enough for its ambition, and suf- 
ficient range for its power, in a pursuit which was in the 
beginning man’s only inheritance, and more than all, 
would preserve, by constant communion with nature, 
that natural simplicity, integrity and love of country, 
which render man worthy of a citizenship in a free and 
enlightened country, and those hidden virtues which 
make a rural home attractive and happy. We cannot 
but admire the spirit that breathes in the whole produc- 
tion, and believe that a Society, which has so auspicious- 
ly commenced its existence, will do much in carrying 
out the exalted aims, which its president has exhibited 
so profoundly, truthfully and practically. 





CorreEction.—A letter has been received from Prof. 
Mares, with reference to some remarks, (see page 339, 
Oct. No.,) attributed to him, in which he says, ‘‘ I feel 
it a duty to deny most emphatically ever having made 
such assertions at the Farmer’s Club, or elsewhere.”’ He 
says that he read a letter to that body from Mr. P. Ma- 
son, of Somerville, N. J., who asserts that he had raised 
pork at 44 cents per pound, on cooked corn meal, and 
that when a similar pen was fed with raw meal, the pork 
cost 124 cents ver pound. Also a letterfrom Mr. James 
Campbell, of Weston, N. J., giving some results of the 
feeding of carrots to cattle, but that he made no mention 
of feeding carrots to hogs. Our authority for the state- 
ment attributed to Prof. Marrs, was a report claimed to 
be “ official,” which we found in the New-York Leader. 





Farr or tHE American InstituTe.—The animal de- 
partment of this exhibition the present year, is stated to 
have been superior to the display of any former year. 
We are informed by those who attended, that the cattle, 
sheep, and swine, comprised many of the very best spe- 
cimens of the various esteemed breeds. The depart- 
ments of manufactures, implements, &c., though not as 
full as in some former years, were considered rather su- 
perior in respect to the character of the articles. A very 
large number of premiums has been awarded, consisting 
of gold and silver medals, money, plate and books; but 
want of space obliges us to refer to the official Report of 
of the Institute for particulars. 





Vanriety or Docxs.—We saw at Col. Snerwoon’s, in 
Auburn, last summer, a singular variety of ducks, and 
on inquiry were told that they were obtained from Mr. 
Joun S. Crarg, of Throopsville, Cayuga county. We 
were so much interested in their appearance, especially 
from their striking resemblance to the wild black-duck, 
(Anas obscura,) that we wrote to Mr. Ciark to learn 
their history. In reply, he said—‘ The ducks you in- 
quire about, have been bred distinct from any other va- 
riety, at least twenty years. We obtained them some 
ten years since, in Orange county, and were then told 
that they were originally descended from the wild black- 
duck, and from the great resemblance, I have no doubt 
the statement is true, but cannot affirm this as a certain- 
ty. The characteristics of this variety are, nearly a 
uniform color, [a little darker than the wild black-duck,] 
good size, attaining the weight of eight pounds, dressed, 
at four months old, very quiet, and very prolific, one 
duck laying from 150 to 200 eggs in a season, with pro- 
per care. There are some in this vicinity which have 
lately acquired a top-knot, equal to any Poland fowl.” 
We have lately received from Mr. Ctarx a pair of these 
ducks, which fully answer the above description. The 
drake has the top-knot in perfection. There also came 
with this pair, a couple of the beautiful wood, or sum- 
mer duck—the handsomest of all the duck family 





SrncuLar Puenomena.—Mr. Tuos Hancock. of the 
Ashton Nurseries, Burlington, N. J.; informs us that on 
the 2d of Nov., a most singular phenomena was observed 
at a pond adjoining his lands. The fishes, consisting of 
pike, sunfish, ca:fish, roach, eells, &c., of all sizes, from 
one to twenty-two inches, were dying in great numbers. 
He states that the water appeared unusually clear, and 
seemed to magnify the objects in it. The pond gets low 
in summer and fills up with the fall rains. With the ex- 
ception of a ditch recently opened into the pond, about 
half a mile above the outlet, there had been nothing to 
affect the state of the water. Can any one account for 
this? 
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Small Potatoes to Plant. 





A writer in the Cultivator last spring, stated that small 
potatoes were as good to plant aslarge ones. I had some 
doubts of it at the time, and thought that inasmuch as 
the size of all the potatoes raised in the season of 1850, 
were uncommonly small, it was possibly like making a 
virtue of necessity to recommend small potatoes to plant. 
However, I thought that I would try the experiment. I 
therefore took four rows across my patch, side by side, 
land of equal quality and condition, and planted them on 
the 19th day of April, 1851—two rows with very small 
potatoes, averaging in size from a walnut to a small but- 
ternut, and put two and three in a hill. Planted the 
other two rows with a full common large size potato. In 
the course of the season, I could not discover any differ- 
ence in the appearance and size of the vines, and on the 
first day of October, 1851, 1 dug the said four rows, 
There was a fair yield of good size potatoes in the whole; 
and I could not perceive any difference in the size, quali- 
ty or by measure, between those rows planted with the 
sinall potatoes, and those planted with the large ones. I 
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I make this statement of the result from my own experi- 
ment. Yours respectfully, H. G. West Greenfield, 
Saratoga co., N. Y., Oct. 5, 1851. 


University or Atpany.—We had expected to pub- 
lish this month, the programme of the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT Of the University, but we have to send our 
paper to press before the arrangements for the School 
are entirely perfected. 








Horses vs. Oxen ‘for Farm Labor. 





We have always held that the expediency of using 
horses instead of oxen for farm labor, must depend on 
circumstanees—such as the nature of the soil, and the 
general character of the surface of the farm, as to hills 
or plains. A writer in a late English paper, makes some 
sensible remarks on this subject. He says, 


‘* By some it has been contended that oxen ought not 
to be used for plow or draught, and that early maturi- 
ty alone is and ought to be the leading object of the 
grazier. Now, it is somewhat singular that although es- 
say after essay has been written in favor of the exclusive 
use of the horse for the purposes of husbandry, and cal- 
culation after calculation has been supplied in support 
of this view, still, upon hill-farms and tenacious soils, 
the Sussex, Hereford, Devon, Scotch, and Welsh oxen 
are found successfully competing with the horse teams; 
practically proving their profitable employment and _ bet- 
ter adaptation to their work than the horse. The result 
of the inquiry instituted on the comparative merits of 
the horse and the ox for the purposes of draught has 
been highly satisfactory. Upon some lands the horse 
carries the palm of victory,and on others the ox is trium- 
phant, thereby showing that each locality is the best 
judge of its own requirements. On the side hill, where 
a dead pull is required, the ox team is brought into use ; 
while upon the light vegetable moulds the horse is every 
way superior.” 








From the Albany Argus, of Nov. 15th, 1851. 


N R. RUSSELL COMSTOCK, of Mabettsville, Dutchess county, 

N. Y., lectured on his invalueble discovery in vegetation, in the 
N.Y. State Ag. Rooms, in this city, yesterday, to a very intelli- 
gent audience; several of whom were Presidents and ex-Presidents 
of Agriculturai Societies. The opinion appeared to be general that 
Mr. Comstock’s newly discovered principle, was of very great im- 
portance. 

Many have requested me to repeat my lecture in Albany, but prior 
engagements occupy every day for a month or more. 

I hope to lecture m Albany city, during the annual meeting of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, on or about the 2st of January, 
1852. RUSSELL COMSTCCK. 

Albany, Nov. 15, 1851. 

Russell Comstock’s Inestimable Discovery Explained. 
[aA coPy.] 
Chester, Orange co., N. Y., Nov. 10th, 1851. 


We, the undersigned, have listened to Mr. Russell Comstock’s dis- 
closure of his discoveries in vegetation. and his successful system of 
cultivation, which is founded on his discoveries, with great interest: 
and his facts and conclusions we think are perfectly reasonable, caus- 
ing conviction of the great practical utility of his system of cultiva- 
tion. 

His natural laws accurately direct the judicious application of la- 
bor and manures. Duty also prompts us to urge, that all our agri- 
cultural friends and lovers of science hear his lecture without delay, 
and at any season of the year. 

Charles B Howell, John H. Vail, D. B. Foster, Gabriel Seely, Jr., 
P. Gregory, James W. Wood, James J. Board. Dec. 1—11.* 





‘Prince’s Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries. 


Ww". R. PRINCE & CO., Flushing Long Island, offer their select 
and unrivalled Collection of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubbery, Bulbous and other Flowering Plants, and Green-house 
Plants. ‘The stock of Standard and Dwarf Pears, and of all other 
Fruit Trees, is very large. 100.000 Evergreen Trees, comprising 
every variety. 25,000 Roses, of the choicest Daily, Perpetual, and 
Moss varieties. 100 splendid varieties of Ponies, 10,000 Grape- 
vines of the finest kinds, and all the new and superior Strawberries. 
Descriptive Catalogues, with reduced prices, will be sent to post-paid 
applicants. Oct. 1—2t. 


rTVHE Tranasctions of the New-York State Agricultural Society, 
vols. 1 10 9, fur sate at the Offce of ‘“Tue CuLt'vator,”’ price 
$1 per rol. 





FINE FOWLS FOR SALE. 


ve handsome specimens of the Albany Dorking, Black Po- 
land, and Silver Spangled Poland, are for sale by 
Albany, Dec. 1—it. E. C. PLATT. 





New and Important Insurance. 


Northern N. York Live Stock Ins. Co., Plattsburgh N. Y. 
by vcang ogg “oon by the Legislature of the State of New-York. 
July, 1851. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Stock insured 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, Accidents, Dis- 
eases, &e. CAPITAL, $50,000. 


DrrEcTors. 

James Farr, Washington county. Amasa C. Moore, Clinton eonnty. 
Joseph Potter, do John Boynton do 
Olif Abell, do Zephaniah C. Platt, do 
Pelatiah Richards, Warrenco. Cornelius Halsey, do 
Walter Geer, do James Averill, do 
Wm. E. Calkins, Essex co. Jacob H. Holt, do 
Albert Andrus, Franklin co. Peter S. Palmer, do 
John Horton, St. Lawrence co. George Moore, do 
ThomasConkey, do Henry G. Hewitt, do 

JAMES FARR, President. G. MOORE, Plattsburgh, Sec’y. 

A. C. MOORE, Vice-Pest. Z.C. PLATT, do Treas. 

I. C. MIX, Port Ann, Gen. Agent. 
October 13, 1951. 

This company are now merase and ready to receive applica- 
tions for insurance. It is confidently believed that the owners of va- 
luable animals will avail themselves of the advantages offered by this 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine insurances are proper. 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance: the reasons for insurance 
are equally applicable to all. 

The company have adopted such rates as, they believe, will fur- 
nish the means of paying ordinary losses, without resort to an assess- 
ment. But to guard against extraordinary losses, which may arise 
from contagious diseases or epidemics, it becomes necessary to re- 
quire premium notes. 


To the Owners of Horses and Live stock. 
Office of the Northern New-York Live Stock Ins. Co., 
PLATTSBURGH, August 16, 1851. 

The Directors of the above Company, incorporated by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New-York, at its extra session in July, 1851, re- 
spectfully request your attention to the following facts bearing on this 
subject. 

Ist. Value of this class of property. By the census of 1845, there 
were at that time in the State of New-York, as follows: 





Horses, 
One-half a million, ..........600005 cccsecoe 808)155 
Neat Cattle, 
Over two millions, ..........0...005 vecccccs Spiayaoe 
Cows milked, 
Nearly a million, ..........++000 eneiawiece ». 999,490 
Sheep, 
Over six millions,...........++% cosccsccccse 6,443,855 
Hogs, 
Over one million and a half, ........... eeoee 1,584,344 


Without making any estimate of the value of this property, it is 
apparent that it is immense; extending to every inhabited spot, and 
essential to the health and comfort, almost to the existence of the in- 
habitants. 

2d. These animals are subject to disease and accident. It 1s asser- 
ted by a Vermont Company, eugaged in the Live Stock Insurance, 
as a facet which camot be disputed, that the aggregate loss upon-this 
species of property throughout New-England, is greater than the 
losses by fire; at all events, it is a fact undoubted that the annual loss 
is very great, and the owner is left unprovided with any means of se- 
curity against the hazard incident to this description of property. 

3d. The knowledge of this risk is one of the leading hindrances to 
improvement in the breed of that useful aud noble animal, the horse. 

Ten of capital are slow to invest large sums in a valuable animal, 
whose loss they must every day risk, to the amount often from five 
hundred to a theusand dollars, in every valuable breeding horse. 

With the ample security to be afforded by sound Insurance Cem- 
panies, the investment of capital in horses and live stock may be 
made as safe and safer than the carrying of freight on the seas and 
inland waters. Marine Insurance has rendered this last business 
steady and profitable; while without it, it would want the confidence 
which that branch of business now commands. The absence of this 
Insurance in the case of live stock is universally felt, while the own- 
er of real estate can command half or two-thirds of its value when 
needed for an emergency. 

While the owner of the ship, “the play thing of the wind and 
waves,’’ may obtain any reasonable advance; the owner of equally 
valuable property, invested in horses and cattle, cannot obtain a dol- 
lar. The only exception being fat cattle destined for market. In 
vain does the owner of the horse appeal to his industry or usefulness. 
The answer is, that his property is liable to disease and accident, and 
that as security it is utterly worthless. 

4th. The Insurance principle comes in. and does for him what Life 
Insurance has done for the young begmmer in trade, taking away the 
risk arising from the uncertainty of life. 

It will do for him what Fire Insurance has done for the owner of 
personal property ; placing him nearly on a level with the owner of 
real estate. 

Your aid is respectfully solicited in behalf of this company, the first 
chartered in this state for this object. The Directors intend it shall 
be prudently conducted, and one which shall deserve the confidence 
of the public. 

Terms of insurance will be furnished by the agents of the company. 

Georce Moors, Secretary. JAMES FARR, Pzesidert. 

Dec. 1—6t. 
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PARKER & WHITE, 


ANUFACTURERS of Garden Implements and Farm Ma- 
chines, and growers and Importers of SEEDS and TREES, 
8 and 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone-st., Boston. April 1—tf. 


ANDRE .LBROY, 
Nurseryman, at Angers, France, 
| tae S his thanks for past favors, and begs leave to inform 
AW his friends and the public in general that his catalogue for 1851 
is now ready and can be had on application to his agent Mr. E. Bos- 
sange, 133 Pearl street, New-York. He offers for sale a large col- 
lection of the finest fruit, forest and ornamental trees of all kinds, 
shrubs, roses, &e. &c. The superior quality of his trees is already 
known in the United States, and the experience he has of packing up 
trees to be sent abroad gives him a noted advantage over all other 
Nurserymen. Orders had better be sent early, although his Nur- 
sery is the pul in France, the number of some new kinds of trees 
are limited and some of the last orders sent last year could not be 
executed. The terms, prices, charges, and all desirable information 
will be found in nis catalogue. The trees will be shipped to the care 
of his agent in New-York, who will attend to the receiving and for- 
warding. For further particulars and for the cunonee apply to 
Nov. 1, 1851—3t. E. BOSSANGE, 133 Pearl street, N. Y. 








A Choice Farm in Ohio for Sale, 


Py yas in Stark county, three and a half miles south of Mas- 
sillon, containing three hundred and three acres; about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres cleared, and in a high state of cultivation. 
* The balance in timber, principally white oak. 

The improvements consist of a frame tenant house and barn, a 
Gothic Cottage, built of stone, beautifully located, commanding a 
view of the whole estate; a thrifty young orchard of choice apple 
trees, &c. 

The cleared land is a level plain, soil of a superior quality for the 
production of wheat, free from stumps, and all obstructions to a good 
system of cultivation. The timber land is whatis termed olling, and 
elevated about thirty feet above the plain. The Eric and Ohio canal 
pass through the farm, forming the western boundary, and the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio Railroad within three miles. In short, it is one of 
the most desirable estates in Ohio. 

The owner being permanently located ina foreign country, is the 
reason for the farm being offered for sale. 

For further particulars direct, post-paid, to the address of the sub- 
scriber, C. NESENER, Massillon, Ohio. Oct. 1—4t. 





THE FRUIT GARDEN, 


TREATISE intended to illustrate the Physiology of Fruit Trees, 

the theory and practice of all operations connected with the 
Propagation, Transplanting, Pruning and Training of Orchard and 
Garden Trees, as standards, dwarfs, pyramids, espaliers, &c.; the 
laying out and arranging different kinds of Orchards and Gardens; 
the selection of suitable varieties for different purposes and localities ; 
gathering and Preserving Fruits: Treatment of Disease; Destruc- 
tion of Insects; description and uses of Implements, &c. Illustrated 
with upwards of 150 figures, representing different parts of Trees, 
all practical operations, forms of trees, Designs for Plantations, Im- 
plements, &c. By P. Barry, of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Ro- 
chester, New-York. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

“This book supplies a place in fruit culture, and that is saying a 
great deal, while we have the popular works of Downing, Thomas 
and Cole. Mr. Barry has then a field to himself, which he occupies 
with decided skill and ability.”"—Prairte Farmer. 

“Tt is full of direction& as to the management of trees and buds and 
fruit, and is a valuable and pleasant book..’—Albany Eve. Journal. 

‘* The work ought to be in every family in the United States.’’— 
Ashtabula Sentinel. 

“The work is prepared with great judgment and founded on the 
practical experience of the author—is of far greater value to the 
cultivator than most of the compilations on the subject.”’—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

‘It is one of the most thorough works of the kind we have ever 
seen, dealing in particulars as well as generalities, and imparting 
many valuable hints relative to soil, manures, pruning and trans- 
planting.’’—Boston Gazette. 

“ A mass of useful information is collected, which will give the 
work a value even to those who possess the best works on the culti- 
vation of fruit yet published.’’— Erening Post. 

‘“* His work is one of the completest, and, as we have every reason 
for believing, most accurate to be obtained on the subject.”—WN. Y. 
Evangelist. 

‘** A concise manual of the kind here presented has long been want- 
ed, and we will venture to say that, should this volume be carefully 
studied and acted upon by our industrious farmers, the quantity of 
fruit in the State would be doubled in five years, and the quality too 
greatly improved. Here may be found advice suited to all emergen- 
cies, and the gentleman farmer may find directions for the simplest 
matters, as well as those which trouble older heads—the book wil! be 
found invaluable.”’—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


his book can be sent by mail to any part of the United States. | 


Just published by 
Oct. 1—3t. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau st.. New-York. 





Colman’s European Agriculture. 
a AGRICULTURE, from personal observation, by 
‘4 Henry Cotman, of Massachusetts. 


Price, when neatly bound, the same as published in Nos., $5. 
sale at the office of THE CULTIVATOR. 


Two large octavo vols. 
For 








DRAIN TILES. 


HE STATEN ISLAND DRAINAGE TILE COMPANY are 
nowprepared to supply Agriculturists with the above namef@ tiles 
of the most approved patterns. 


2 inch pipes, one foot in length, per thousand, $9 00 
2} do do do do 10 00 
3 do do do do 12 00 


And pipes and Horse-shoe Tiles of all sizes, at corresponding prices 
The establishment is at Latowrette’s Point, Fresh Kills, near Rich 
mond, Staten Island, and boats drawing four feet water can enter the 
yard and load at the kilns. Address 
H. K. BALL, Stapleton, S. I, 
The Tiles will be found on sale at A. B. ALLEN & CO.’S, Nos. 
189 and 191 Water-Street, N. Y., and at GEO. H. BARR’S State 
Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff-Street, New-York. 
Staten-Island, Aug. 1—tf. 


I. T. GRANT & Co’s 
Patent Fan Miils and Grain Cradles. 


E continue to manufacture these Celebrated Mills and Cradles. 
Our Mills have been awarded seven First Premiums at the 
New-York State Fairs—three Silver Medals at the great American 
Institute in New-York—also at the State Fairs of Pennsylvania, Ma- 
ryland, Michigan and Ohio, and ata large number of County Fairs. 
They have never been awarded the second premium—always the 
first, and they stand without a rival. We feel confident in recom- 
mending them as the best in market. 

Our CRADLES have taken the First Premiums at two New-York 
State Fairs. We have made valuable improvements on them the last 
year, for which we have letters patent. They can be taken apart and 
packed in boxes, and put together again, with very little trouble, by 
almost any one. 

Orders solicited from, and work sent to any part of the United 
States. I. T. GRANT & CO. 

May 1—e.0.m.—6t. Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y¥. 


Splendid Farm in Ohio for Sale or Rent. 


Wwe: have a splendid farm for sale or rent, containing about 300 
acres. It is situated 21} miles west of Columbus, and within 
24 miles of London, the county seat of Madison county. An excel- 
lent McAdamized rvad, from Columbus to Xenia, passes through it. 
The access to market either east or south, is easy and quick. The 
railroad from Cincinnati 10 Cleveland has a depot at London, 24 miles 
from it. 

About 125 acres of the land are cleared and under good improve- 
ment. The balance is well timbered, and the whole is under fence. 
It is well watered, having springs or streams in abundance. 

On it is a substantial brick dwelling house and two other comfort- 
able tenements. The orchard contains about 200 apple, peach and 
pear trees. The whole farm is well adapted for raising grain, or 
corn, and would make an admirable dairy or stock farm. 

The proprietor has made arrangements in the west to go into anoth- 
er kind of business, and will sell the above farm on reasonable terms. 
If not sold by winter the above farm will be rented for a series of 








years. 
For terms apply at this office or to 
WOMBAUGH & WHEELER, 
Oct. 1—4t. Real Estate Agents, Columbus. O. 





HORSE POWER. 


TF a oe aenee Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best 
in the United States. 

1. The Endless Chain or Railway Power, of our own manufac. 
ture, both single and double geered, for one and two horses. These 
have never been equalled by any other manufacturer for lightness in 
running, strength, durability and economy. They are universally 
approved wherever they have been tried. 

2. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are com- 
pact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3. Eddy’s circular wrought iron large Cog Wheels, for one to six 
horses. A new and favorite Power. 

4. Trimble’s iron sweep Power for one to four horses. Warren's 
ditto. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 

March 1—1f. 189 & 191 Water street, New York. 


FOWLS AND EGGS. 

ie great desire manifested in New-England for procuring good 

Poultry, has induced H. B. COFFIN, Newton, Mass., to pay 
particular atteution to breeding and importing first rate stock. ! 
persons desirous of having the purest and best to breed from, may de- 
pend upon being faithfully served. Among many kinds of Fowils for 
sale by him, are the following, which he is very particular m breed- 
ing. 





Shanghae—Forbes stock. 

I:nperial Chinese—Marsh stock. 

Cochin China—Coffin do 

White Shanghae do do 

Black Shanghae do do 

Golden Poland, or Spangled Hamburgh. 

Dealers in Fowls or Eggs for hatching, supplied upon liberal terms. 
Orders addressed to No. 5 Congress Square, Boston, will be promptly 
executed. 

Reference to Mr. J. Van Dusen, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who will 
take orders for Fowls, a: advertised above. 

Boston, Aug. 1, 1851—12t. 





Agricuitural Books 


F all kinds, for sale at the Cultivator Office, 407 Broadway, Al- 
bany. 
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THE HORTICULTURIST, 
AND 


JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE, 
Epitep py A. J. DOWNING; Newsureu, 


Author of Landscape Gardening, Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 
Cottage Residences, Country Houses, §c., §c., 


Is published monthly, at the office of The Cultivator, Albany, by 
LutHeR Tucker, Proprietor. 

Tuts popular publication, which is gradually extending its influence 
throughout the country, and is becoming indispensible to the tasteful 
Gardener, the Fruit Culturist and the Floriculturist, will be continued 
as heretofore, under the Editorship of Mr. Downtne, whose ability: 
and taste in all matters of country life, are unequalled by any writer 
of the present day. 

The extended and valuable correspendence of Toe Horticuitv- 
RIST, presents the experience of the most intelligent cultivators in 
America; and the instructive and agreeable articles from the pen of 
the Editor, make it equally sought after by even the general reader, 
interested in country life. To all persons alive to the improvement 
of their Gardens, Orchards, or Country Seats—to Scientific and prac- 
tical Cultivators of the Soil—to N urserymen and Commercial Gar- 
deners, this Journal, giving the latest discoveries and improvements, 
experiments and acquisitions in Horticulture, and those branches of 
knowledge connected with it, will be found invaluable. 

A NEW VOLUME (the 7th,) commences with the January number for 
1852; and it will be the constant aim of the Editor and the Publisher, 
by every means in their power, to render it still more worthy, by 
every practicable improvement, of the liberal patronage it is receiv- 
mg. 

All letters on business must be addressed to the, Proprictor 
LUTHER TUCKER, Albany, N. Y., and Editorial correspondence 
° ¥ addressed to tbe Editor, A. J. DOWNING, Esq, Newburgh, 


Txrms.—Each number contains 48 pages, embellished with a 
Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, printed on the finest paper, 
and in the best manner. Price, $3 a year—T wo copies for $5. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 


iam subscriber has for sale a few Ewes, from his breeding flock, 
(which contains none but selected sheep,) price $15 a head. 

Also a few Ewe Lambs, price $6 a head. 

These sheep are in fine condition and health, and are bred exclu- 
sively from the flocks of John Ellman and Jonas Webb, both well 
known English breeders. His stock buck of last year is also for sale, 
price $50. FRAN’S, ROTCH. 

Morris, Otsego Co., N. Y., Dec. 1—It. 


Spanish and Shanghae F'owls. 


HE subscriber has for sale fowls of these celebrated breeds. The 
Spanish are from three to seven months old, and the oldest of the 
pullets have laid regularly for two months. Both cocks and hens are 
of a glossy black color, with the large single comb. and white ear- 
patch which distinguish this race. No fowls, probably, combine in so 
great a degree as these, the advantages of fine quality of flesh and 
abundant production of eggs, with great beauty of form and plu- 
mage. The Shanghaes comprise both the red or yellow, and the 
white. The latter have bred this year entirely uniform in color—no 
variation from pure white having appeared in several broods. 

N.B. Ina previous advertisement it was stated that the Spanish 
fowls would be exhibited at-the State Fair at Rochester. They were 
not shown there—an accident preventing them from being sent. 

Albany, Dec. 1—1tf. J. M. LOVETT. 


Dana’s Muck Manual. 


teen published, by Jas. P. Warxer, Lowell, Mass., a new, re- 
¢) vised, and greatly enlarged edition of the Muck Manvat Eor 
FARMERS, by Br. Samugt L. Dana. The increased size of the 
work, (345 pages,) compels the publishers to put the price at 87 cts. 
in paper, (and not 75, as advertised a few weeks since,) and $1.00 in 
neat cloth. For sale in Albany, by Messrs. E. H. Prasr & Co.; in 
New-Ycrk, by Mr. C. M. Saxton. | Oct. 1—3t. 














United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


T HE subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
Field, and Garden Seeds, which they have constantly on hand, an 

offer for sale at the lowest prices, and on the best terms. Persons in 
want of any articles in their line, would do well to call upon them 
before purchasing elsewhere. A descriptive Catalogue will be sent 
gratis upon application, post-paid. 

N. B. Guano, Bone Dust, and other fertilizers. 
JOHN MAYHER & CO. 


Dec. 1—tf. No. 197 Water-St., New-York. 


ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, 


Yale College, New-Haven, Connecticut. 
JOHN P. NORTON, Proressor oF SciENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 


f lpg ne Laboratory is now fully organised for instruction m all 
branches of analyses connected with the examination of soils. 
manures, minerals, ashes, animal and vegetable substances, &c. Full 
courses are given In each of these departments, and also m general 
Chemistry, both organic and inorganic. 

Stud: nis can thus fit themselves to become instructors in the vari- 
ous branches of Chemistry, or to apply so much of that and kindred 
sciences as may be jiecessary to the practical pursuit of agriculture 
or manufacturing. The demand for teachers and Professors in the 
various branches of chemistry, especially Agricultural, is now great 
and increasing, so that this is now a fair field for those who huve a 
taste for such pursuits. 

A course of Lectures on Scientific Agriculture, by Professor Nor- 
ton, commences in January of each year, and continues for two and 
ahalf months. This course is designed especially for the practical 
farmer, and has given great satisfaction to those who have attended 
itin previous years. It embraces a plain connected outline of the 
leading points in improved agriculture, treating in succession of the 
composition of the soil, the plant and the animal; of their connections 
with each other, and of all the improvements in cultivation, manur- 
ing, feeding and fattening, which have been adopted in the best agri- 
cultural regions. This course is made so plain and practical, that the 
armer who attends it can understand the whole, and apply it in his 
own experience. 

More can be learned by attendance upon such lectures, by reading 
in Connection with them, and by associating with others who are also 
desirous of obtaining a better knowledge of their profession than in 
years away from such advantages. The young farmer lezrns to 
think for himself, to see that a practice is not necessarily right be- 
cause it is old, to understand the reasons for a!! that he does, and with 
this increase of knowledge is betier able to make farming profitable 
as well as interesting. 

Board and lodging may be procured at from $2 to $3 per week, and 
the Ticket for the Lecture is $10. 

In connection with the Lecture isa short Laboratory course, by 
means of which those who desire it, are taught to test soils, manures, 
marls, &c., in a simple way, and to make many elementary exami- 
nations of a highly useful character. The charge for this course is 
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To those students who go through the full Laboratory course, the 
charge is about $200 per annum, and they can be admitted at any pe- 
riod of the year ata proportional charge. 

For further information apply to Prof. Joux P. Norton, New-Ha- 
ven, Conn. June 1, 1851—8t. 








HE subscribers offer to the Public with renewed confidence, their 
Superior Horst Powers, Turesners, and SEPARATORS—as 
their success in competion with other Powers, during the fall, has 
shown that in the opinions of committees and the public we have the 
best Railroad Horse Power for general and particular purposes. Prices 
are as advertised in former numbers of the Cultivator. | 
New-York State and Michigan Agricultural Societies, gave to 
above their first premiums. EMERY & CO, 
369 and 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y 








PE TESST T NER AG rs 


THE CULTIVATOR 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by 
LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SANFORD HOWARD, Editors. 
$1 per Ann.—7 Copies for $5—15 for $10. 


(> All subscriptions to commence with the volume, (the Jan. 
No.,) and to be PAID IN ADVANCE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—The charge for Advertisements is $1 for 12 
lines, fcr each iusertion. No variation made frem these terms. 


























